





























Topics of the Day: 


Is THE POWER OF THE PREssS Wa- 
Se 6s ek 


FREE TRADE AND AN ERA OF PEACE 
Boycott AND BLACK LIST 


THE MEANING OF THE SocraAL MOVE- 
MS Ss él re 


In DEFENSE OF FOOTBALL 


Torses 16 BATE. 4 kkk ae 


Letters and Art: 


GEORGE MEREDITH AS A PORT. 
WALT WHITMAN IN EVERY-DAY LIFE 


Mark TWAIN ON THE GERMAN LAN- 
GUAGE 


ELOQUENT TRIBUTE TO A GREAT 
MUSICIAN ... 


ZOLA ON HIS NEw NovEL—“ PARIS” 


rR eh ee es we ae Se 


Science: 


A NEw THEORY OF GRAVITATION. . 
SomE CURIOSITIES OF GRAFTING 


IMMUNITY FROM INFECTION—A NOVEL 
VIEW. 


Is THE WORLD NEARING STARVATION ? 
INVISIBILITY OF THE ROENTGEN Rays 
PLAGUE oF LOCUSTS IN ALGERIA . . 
A Fuoatine ScrentiFic STATION. . 


ScrENCE BREVITIES. . 


Bet 8 88 
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The Religious World: 
CONTESTING ITALY WITH THE CATHO- 
LICcs 
RENAN AND HIs SISTER 


LESSONS OF THE WESTMINSTER As- 
SEMBLY CELEBRATION. 


THE RELIGION OF THE GREATER 
PoETS 


Dr. HEPWORTH’s MISSION TO ARMENIA 


From Foreign Lands: 


LoRD SALISBURY’S WARNING TO 
FRANCE . 


ConpDUCcCT OF THE MODERN TURKISH 
SOLDIER 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR-CLOUD 


HENRY GEORGE THROUGH EUROPEAN 
BI Soa a te Ss 


HAITI AND GERMANY .. 


ForREIGN NOTES ... =. 


Miscellaneous : 


A MEMORABLE STAMPEDE 

A StTory OF THE CAVE-DWELLERS 
THE Usk oF THE TooTH-BRUSH 
Business SITUATION . 

PERSONALS . 

CURRENT EVENTS 

CHESS . 
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LEGAL DIRECTORY. 





We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States. 

Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands: 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Building, Philadelphia. 
Clark, Denniston & Byron, Bullitt Bidg., Phila. 
John M. Harris, Coal Exchange Bldg, Scranton, Pa. 
Frank E. Boyle, Burr Building, Scranton, Pa. 
Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad St., Charleston, 8.C. 
Wm. 0. Thompson, 10th St. and Wash. Ave., St. Louis. 
John Moffitt, 59 Dearborn 8t., , Tl. 

Ray G. MacDonald, 414-416, 36 La Salle 8t., Chicago. 
Alexander Stewart. Rock Island, Ill. 

Edw. W. Werick, 91 Erie Co. Sav. Bank Bldg., Buffalo. 
Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, Minneapolis. 
Nathan R. Park, 28 Cham. of Com., Cincinnati, O. 
8. I. KING — os + Se Logan, Iowa. 
Arthur J. Edwards, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Allyn & Campbell, Tacoma Bldg., Tacoma, Wash. 
Charles P. Levy, Frederick, Md. 

Pipes & Tifft, Cham. of Com., Portland, Ore. 
Melvin A. Fargo, N. D. 

C. C, Chillingworth, 616 Temple Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


The—” 
Lawton 


Simplex Printer 








simple, cheap, effective—will make 100 
copies from pen-written original, or 75 
copies from typewriter. No washing 
required. Price, $3 to $10. Send for 
circulars, and sample of work. 


Look. out for imitations, Make sure that 
you get the Lawton Simplex. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 


NEW YORK: 
30 Vesey Street. 
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Take on Thirty Days’ Free Trial 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


Reclining Easy Chair or Desk 


From Factory to Family. 








Both if at retail . . 


CASE CONTAINS 100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 
10 Bars White Woollen Soap. 4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap. 
12 Packages Boraxine. | 18 Cakes Finest Tollet Soaps. | 


Perfume, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 


If changes in contents desired, write. 
The Soaps at retail would cost . 
Either Premium is worth . . 


% You a gemma Both 


a Combination 
Case of the.. 







$10.00 | 
$10.00 jm 
. « $20.00 


$10 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in Literary Digest, November 13th and 20th. 


From the New York Observer :— 


We cheerfully recommend our readers to accept the offer made by the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. of Buf- 
falo, N.Y. Members of the Odserver’s staff have personally tested the Soap made by this Company, and 
they know too that the extra value in premiums is very generous. 


The Watchman, Boston, says :— 


We have examined the soaps dnd premiums offered by the Larkin Co. They are allthey say. A man 
or woman is hard to please, who is not satisfied with such a return for their money. 
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abolishes dirt, but’Dirt 


and despair are close of kin=Try 
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Cures Without Medicine 





PRICE Book by mailJfree) to address, tellin 

#s1O all about the Electropsise and why ft 
often cures cases pronounced “incurable.” 

Electrolibration Co., 1122 B’way, New York 
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f TRAVEL! ANYWHERE! ANY TIME! ; 
Tourist Gazette Mailed Free. Travel 
Tickets Everywhere. Railroads 

9f EUROPE, HOLY LAND, 
ROUND THE WORLD, 
GIERS, GREECE OR EGYPT. "paent. 
1 Programs Post-free. otf 
HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 
113 Broadway, New York. fl 
The Abso n Treatment a Success. Hundreds 
successfully treated for all diseases of the eyes or lids 
tium, the largest and most successful institution in 
America. “ Don’t wait to be blind.” Pamphlet Free. 


ARE YOU GOING TO TRAVEL ? 
and Steamships. 
MOROCCO, TUNIS, AL- 
Tours leave Fortnightly. 
BLINDNESS PREVENTED 
without knife or risk at their homes and at our Sanita- 
BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, Glen Falls. N. Y. 


De Potter’s 
First-Class 
Excursions 
to Mediter- 
ranean, Egypt, Holy Land, Turkey, Greece, 
sailin January and February. Also to the Mediterra- 
nean, Italy, Riviera, France. Inclusive cost. Su- 


ior Escort, Unequalled Advantages. Programmes 
ree. Also Select ng and Summer Excursions 
for 1898. Established 1879. 


A. DE POTTER, 


LL FOUR 
New York, 


If you wish to make quick time to the West , 


2 == Wabash Railroad 


Fastest time made on this line to St. Louis, Kansas City, 
and all points West, leaving New York, Grand Central 
Station, 5 r.m., arriving St, Louis, next evening at 10:15 
and Kansas City secund morning. ‘l'hrough sleeping car 
and free Reclining Chair car New York to Chicago. 

Free Reclining Chair cars on all Wabash trains from 
Buffalo to Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, and 
Omaha. 

For information in regard to rates, reservation of sleep- 
ing car berths, apply to H. B. McClellan, Gen. East’n 
Agent, 387 Broadway, New York. 


AND 
ORIEN 








TAKE 
THE 





EGYPT, TURKEY, GREECE, PALES- 
TINE, etc., etc. Select limited penty 
leaves New York Jan. 4th. Abso- 
lutely first-class. 14th Season. 
Address, Mrs. M. A. Crosley, 
502 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 





The Perfect Perpetual Calendar. 





Simplest; most reliable; 50 cents, post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Readers of Taz Lirzrary Dicxst are to asked mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 














Portrait by Hollinger, the celebrated art photographer. 


HALF AN HOUR WITH CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


UPPOSE you resolve that in the coming year you 
S will devote a small fraction of your time—it is as- 
tonishing what can be accomplished in thirty 
minutes set aside from each day—to the cultivation and 
development of your higher and nobler side. 


that you resolve to steal away from the drudgery of life— 


Suppose 


from the bank, the shop, the office—a half an hour and 
give it to the unfolding of those faculties which will bring 
you in contact with the highest and noblest things. 

Can you imagine the tremendous change in your life— 
the uplift and the inspiration which a year thus spent 
would bring ? 

If you are at a loss to know just how you might do this, 
in the most profitable way, we can make you a suggestion. 
In the wonderful new Library prepared under the direction 
of Charles Dudley Warner, you will find gathered together 
the greatest thoughts, the most perfect products, of the 
master minds of all ages. 
comprises the best, the most intesesting, the most instruc- 


This marvelous collection 


tive and ennobling that has ever been spoken or written 
by the famous men of all times. 

Have 
Do you realize what it might mean to you? 


Do you know about this extraordinary work? 
you seen it? 

Suppose you owned this splendid Library and gave it no 
more than the little fraction of a day we suggest. Think 
of the knowledge and culture you might acquire in a year ! 
Think of what a new world would be opened unto you! 
You would not be wasting your time over the petty chron- 
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icles of the daily newspapers—you would be spending it 
in the society of the world’s immortals, the heroes of 
history, the great poets and thinkers and scholars of all 
ages. 


DIGEST. 





Housuton, MIFFLIN & Co.'s 
Holiday Books 


THE STORY OF JESUS CHRIST. 


By ExvizaspetH Stuart Puerrs. With 24 beautiful 


illustrations. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
A book of very remarkable interest and significance. It 
is not a formal biography, but presents very effectively 
those shining acts and experiences in tue life of Jesus 


which most signalized the loftiness of his nature, the depth 
of his sympathy, the loyal adjustment of his will to the 
Supreme. 


OLD VIRGINIA AND HER 
NEIGHBORS. 


By Joun Fiske. 2 vols, Crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00, 


These volumes cover the settlement and growth of Vir- 

inia, Maryland, the Carolinas, and Georgia nearly to the 

evolution. It is a most interesting story, and has never 
before been told with the critical insight, the philosophic 

asp, and the distinct charm with which it is here told by 
fir, Fiske. 


THE CRITICAL PERIOD OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY. 


By Joun Fiske. /i/ustrated Edition, With about 
170 illustrations, comprising Portraits, Maps, Fac- 


similies, Contemporary Views, Prints, etc. 8vo, 
$4.00. 

WALDEN. 
By Henry D. Tooreav. Holiday Edition. A very 
interesting edition of Thoreau’s most characteristic 
book, with an Introduction by BrapFrorp Torrey, 
and 30 full-page photogravure illustrations, 2 vols., 
12mo, $5.00, 

’ 

ALDRICH’S WORKS. 

Complete Poetical and Prose Works of THomas 


Baitey Atpricu. New Riverside Edition, thor- 
oughly revised by the author. (So/d only in sets.) 
Poems in 2 vols., 12mo, with portrait, $3.00; Prose 
Works in 6 vols., 12mo, with another portrait, $9.00. 
Complete Works, 8 vols., 12mo, $12.00, 


GONDOLA DAYS. 


A charming book on Venice and its attractions, by F. 
Hopkinson Sm1tu, author of “‘ Tom Grogan.”’ ith 
illustrations by the author, 12mo, $1.50. 


EVANGELINE. 


By Henry W. Loncretirow. New Holiday Edition. 
A beautiful book with an introduction by Miss ALIcr 
M. LonGFELLow, and 1o fine full-page illustrations 





Could you make a more profitable resolution than to 
do just this? 

No one need remain without such a magnificent library 
just now. Under the plan of Harper’s Weekly Club, 
through which the Library is being distributed, you obtain 
the work for about half the publisher’s prices, and, if you 
wish, pay for it a little at a time. The Library is nearly 


volumes are ready—only the 
printing of the final issues remains. When the work is 
finished this unusual offer will be withdrawn. 


now you can save a great deal of money, and, more than 


complete—twenty-eight 
If you act 
this, pay for the work in your own way. This is an 
opportunity to equip your home with the finest Library 
which has ever been gathered together in small compass 
since the making of books began. Can you afford to 
neglect it ? 

A postal card addressed to Harper’s Weekly Club, 93 
Fifth Avenue, New York, will secure you full informa- 
tion regarding the club plan, the Library itself, and the 
splendid terms which, for the month vf December only, 
are open to those who become members, On January 1st 
the price is to be advanced. We believe we are doing our 
readers a service in advising them to investigate this re- 
markable offer at once. 





FRIENDSHIP RINC [0OC. 


This beautiful two. piece Friendship 
Ring is made from 14k Rolled Gold 
plate wire and joined in pretty lover’s 
knot. Twisted and pe wire; will 
wear for years. Worth 50c. in jewelry 
stores. Sentasasample of our 3,000 
bargains with catalogue for only 
10 cents ; 3 for 25c. ; 90c. Doz. 

R, HM. INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 Cortlandt St. Dept. No. 17, N.Y. 








$100 in GOLD 


to the first successful solvers of 
THE SOLON PUZZLE. You can 
do itand getthe gold. Greatest 
Puzzle of the age. Buy one,don’t 
miss it. Send 10c. for puzzle and 
instructions. Agents Wanted. 
Everybody will buy. Write quick. 
OLON PUZZLE CO., 
43d & Princeton Ave., Chicago, Ills. 








Readers of Tue Lirrrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to aavertisers. 


and 12 head and tail pieces, in color, 8vo, hand- 
somely bound, $2.50. 


CAMBRIDGE BURNS. 


The Complete Poetical Works of Robert Burns. 
Uniform with the Cambridge editions of Longfellow, 
Whittier, Holmes, Lowell and Browning. With a 
fine portrait of Burns and an engraved title-page con- 
taining a view of Burns’s home. §8vo, gilt top, $2.00, 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


A biography of very great attra.uon, and well worthy 
of its illustrious subject. B) Mrs. James T. Figwps. 
With portrait. 12mo, $2.00, 


MEMORIES OF HAWTHORNE. 


A book of very uncommon personal and literary 
interest, by his daughter, Rose HAwTHORNE La- 
rHRoP. Witha new portrait of Hawthorne, Crown 
8vo, $2.00. 


BEING A BOY. 


By Cuarites DupLey Warner. With an introduc- 
tion and 32 capital full-page. illustrations from photo- 
graphs by CiirTton JoHNson, 12mo, gilt top, $2.00, 


LITTLE-FOLK LYRICS. 


By Frank DempsTeR SHERMAN, Holiday Edition. 
A beautiful book of very charming poems for chil- 
dren, with 16 exquisite illustrations. 12mo, $1.50, 


| Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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COMPLETING THE 
Saracinesca Series. 


CORLEONE. 


A NEW NOVEL BY 
F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


TWO VOLUMES. 
Cloth. Price, $2.00. 

The Bookman says: 

‘* We should claim for him the very highest 
rank among American novelists had he never 
written anything but Corleone. . . . The 
mere story is of absorbing interest, and possesses 
the transcendent merit that even a blasé and 
veteran reviewer is altogether unable to foresee 


the conclusion. And 
CO RL EON yet the sequence of 

events is, of absolute 
necessity, following one upon the heels of the 
other with that inevitability which in itself be- 
tokens the hand of the master workman. . . 
He has rendered an important service to social 
science, in addition to creating one of the strong- 
est and most delightful novels of our century.” 


SINGING VERSES 


FOR CHILDREN. 


SONGS WITH MUSIC AND 
COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
By LYDIA AVERY COONLEY. Color Designs by 
Alice Kellogg Tyler. 
Cloth Quarto. Price, $2.00 wet. 


Simple, natural verses, set to music intended 
to be sung dy children as well as ¢o them, and 
illustrated with a most delicate color sense and 
full sympathy with child nature. The songs 
are so varied that there is something to be 
found for every season, almost for every mood. 

“*A work of rare beauty.””—7he Evening Post, Chicago. 


A Story-book for Y: People Beginning 
the Study of Birds. 


CITIZEN BIRD. BIRD LIFE 
FOR BEGINNERS. 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, author of ‘‘ Tom- 
my-Anne,’’ etc., and Dr. ELLIOTT COUES, 
author of ‘‘ Birds of North America,’’ etc. 
Cloth Crown Octavo. Cloth Extra. Price, $1.50 me?. 

This is ore of the most charming as well as the most 
useful books on birds ever printed. It s the volume’s 
great charm that it conveystinformation without appearing 
to do so ; that in the form of a delightful story it gives us 
the essential facts about most of our eastern—and some 
western—common birds. The volume is especially re- 
markable for the engravings which it contains, which Titer. 
all illuminate its pages. ese are beyond question the 
bes bird pictures that have ever appeared in any book of 
moderate price—one might perhaps say even more than 
this.—Forest and Stream. 








PUBLISHED BY 


The Macmillan Company 
66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


A GIFT BOOK FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Sunlight and Shadow 


Edited by W. I. Lincotn Apams. Illustrated 
by more than 100 exquisite Half-tones from 
Original Photographs from Nature.  4to, 
cloth decorated, full gilt, in a box, $2.50. 


The Season’s most useful and beautiful book for those 
who use cameras. To aid the reader to advance in pic- 
torial pee the foremost artists treat the following 
subjects: ~The Choice of Subject. Landscape With- 
out Figures. Landscape ith Figures. Fore- 

rounds. The Sky. Out-Door Portraits and 

roups. The Hand Camera. Instantaneous Pho- 
tography. Winter Photography. Marines. Pho- 
tography at Night. Lightingin Portraiture. Pho- 

raphing Children. Artin Grouping. The abundant 
illustrations are a beautiful examples of the fection 
which has been reached in making and printing from half- 
tone plates. —_—_——__— 


“* This can be marked as a superb gift book to amateur 


hotographers and will be equally enjoyed by all art 
overs.” —Chicago Inter-Ocean. 





Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 
5 & 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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Nelson’s New Series of Teachers’ Bibles 


NEW ILLUSTRATIONS NEW CONCORDANCE 
NEW HELPS NEW MAPS 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible Helps, entitled «*« THE ILLUSTRATED 
BIBLE TREASURY,” written by Leading Scholars in America 
and Great Britain 


UPWARDS OF 350 ILLUSTRATIONS 


of Ancient Monuments, Scenes in Bible Lands, Animals, Plants, Antiquities, Coins, etc., are 
distributed through the text of the Helps. 


- CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER says: 
eee **One of the most valuable helps to Bible 


study within our knowledge. . . . Such 
a publication as this attests not only 
the advance in Biblical scholarship, but 
the widespread interest there is in the 
Book of Books. 

on It has nosuperior. . . . the 
best series of ‘helps’ in existence. It is, 
indeed, a ‘Treasury’ filled with pearls of 
great price.”’ 








Copyright Editions 


**It is a prac- 
tical hand-book 
of the highest 
value for Bibli- 
cal study.’’ 

CONGREGATIONALIST | 


OLD. AND BBY TESTauExTS, 


350 Illustrations 





Tue INDEPENDENT says: ‘“ Of all the ‘ Aids’ for the popular 
study of the Bible, this is easily foremost and best. The 
number of contributors who have taken part in the work is thirty- 
eight. They make a list which commands confidence and challenges 


> “ % 
admiration. PRICES FROM $1.50 to $7.00. 
For sale by all Booksellers. Write for a Descriptive List, giving sizes of Type, Prices, etc. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers 


33 EAST 17th STREET (UNION SQUARE) “ ° - - NEW YORK 


MEMORY 


PROF. A. LOISETTE’S , 


Assimilative lemory System. : 


Protected by copyrights, and injunctions of U. 8. Courts. 


The last, most complete, and perfect edition. + 


Arranged for $elf-instruction. 
Mind-Wandering Cured. Speaking Without Notes. 
Indispensable in preparing for examinations. 
Any book learned in one reading. 


Cloth bound, with portrait and autograph. Price, 

net, $2.50 American, 10s. 6d. English. Post free. Pros- | > 

us with opinions of Educators, Scientific, Pro- | = 

onal, and Business Men all over the world 
FREE. Address, 

A. LOISETTE, 2387 Fifth Ave., New York, or 

Sold only by publisher, 200 Regent St., London. 


‘The drum | 


DECEMBER, 1897 


The Policy of Annexation for America, 
Rt. Hon. JAMES BRYCE, P.C., M.P. 
Author of “The American Commonwealth” 
The Wolcott Commission and its Results, 7 
Hon. JAMES H. ECKELS 


a Comptroller of the Currency 3 
= Notable Letters from my Political Friends.—Ill > 
Senator JUSTIN S. MORRILL 
The National Guard and our Sea-Coast Defence 
Capt. J.C. AYRES 3 


Ordnance Department U. 8. Army 
The Present Condition of Economic Science 


L. L. PRICE 
Proctor in the University of Oxford =? 


The Dramas of Gerhart Hauptmann ; 

GUSTAV KOBBE 

The Poetry of Nature . CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 

Railway Pooting,—tom the People’s Point — 
on. 
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Pick on Memory 


prver 
oorery 

ryvvyy’ 

ahead 


Member Int cs eeere & PROUTY 
New edition on Memory and its doctors, Loisette, etc. | ! oT ae 
Price, 25 cents. Sent by mail. , = Unconstitutionality of the Hawaiian Treaty F 3 


% > 
Address E. Pick, 127 East 1oth Street, New York. Ex-Chief Justice aA 3. 
_| § A Step toward Economy in the Postal Service, q 
| $ Hon. E. F. Loup = 
London Weekly Circular of Rare, Choice, and | Chairman Congressional aoe Oe Committee 
Curious English Books from well-known libraries Liberty in Teaching in the German Universities, 
sold in London this season. Sent gratis on appli- R. EUCKEN .; 
cation by H, W. Hagemann, 160 Sth Ave., N. Y. 4 Professor 0j Philosophy in the University of Jena > 


; The Abuse of the Police Power, 
WHIDDEN’S specially 
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Hon. HERMAN C. KUDLICH 
Cit istrate, New York 


= ity Ma ‘ 
| = The Mission of Literature ’ THEODORE W. HUNT + 
} 


‘ Prof. of English Literature in Princeton University 
Natural History) BOOKs. | so | 
Best Books, and for Everybody. = NEW YORK = 


BEGINNING THIS FALL. THE FORUM PUB. CO., 111 Fifth Avenue 


Moths and Butterfies Lamm tod 
of the Eastern United States. 
STORY-WRITERS, 2Bicgrarbers, Bis- 


wi t Sh . Wri 
ith plates as Na’ a ows them ritten and 9 torians, Poets. eDo 


strated. ° oth : r 
“_ you desire the honest criticism of your book, or its skilled 


pani ai Ro 8s. py a pres a oe and correction? Such work, said George William 
the life, histories, and directions for collecting. To be most urtis, is “done as it should be The Easy Chair's 


carefully illustrated in both plain and colored plates. friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 


In 8 sections, - - Each, Net, ®5.00. Senbiondieine whee 


Absolutely Safe Municipal Security. Bought 
3° largely by best Banks and Trust 7 panies 
oO E. STRAHORN 

aR ORET 


























At all Bookstores everywhere. 
| ae for catal es. All sorts of Natural History 
ks. Of all booksellers or sent by 


Write for details. ROBERT 
Bradiee Whidden, Publisher, 18 Arch St., Boston. 


@ CO., Equitable Building, Boston, Mass. 


Readers of Tae Literary Dicsst are asked to mention the publication wheu writing to advertisers. 
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list of the 


Hon. Thomas B. Reed. 
Hon. George F. Hoar. 
Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Capt. Alfred T. Mahan. 
Lieut. Robert E. Peary. 
Gen. A. W. Greely. 
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more than it has promised, and this will continue to be its practice. 
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Hon. [homas B. Reed, 


The distinguished Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
will during 1898 contribute a striking article on Congressional 
Oratory, written in his most frank and graphic style, to 


rom ats The Youth's riere-rwo 
~~ (Companion 


A YEAR. 
ANY unusually attractive features are announced for the 
volume for 1898. The Companion has always given 
Following is a partial 


Distinguished Americans 


who will contribute to The Youth’s Companion during 1808: 


Rear-Admiral Pierce Crosby. 
Prof. N. S. Shaler. 

Percival Lowell. 

William Dean Howells. 
Mary E. Wilkins. 

Frank R. Stockton. 


Lillian Nordica. 

John Burroughs. 
Margaret E. Sangster. 
Poultney Bigelow. 
Octave Thanet. 

Col. Henry Watterson. 


Illustrated Prospectus for the 1898 Volume and Sample Copies of the Paper Free. 
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Art (alendar 


IN TWELVE COLORS 


Roca ce 
$300 Pianoor${25 


Warranted § years. Others $150 
. Dec 





CLYDE P. WARNER, MANFR., 
ie 229 Wabash Ave.. Dept. 6, Chicago. 
Free. A Wonderful Shrub. Cures Kidney 


and Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 


New evidence shows that Alkavis, the new 
botanical product of the Kava-Kava Shrub, is 
indeed a true specific cure for diseases caused by 
Uric acid in the blood, or by disorders of the 
Kidneys and urinary organs. A remarkable case 
is that of Rev. A. C. Darling, of North Con- 
stantia, N. Y., astold in the New York World 
of recent date. He was cured by Alkavis, after, 
as he says himself, he had lost faith in man and 
medicine, and was preparing to die. Similar 
testimony of extraordinary cures of kidney and 
bladder diseases of long standing comes from 
many other sufferers, and 1,200 hospital cures 
have been recorded in 30 days. Up to this time 
the Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 418 
Fourth Avenue, New York, are the only impor- 
ters of Alkavis, and they are so anxious to prove 
its value that for the sake of introduction they 
will send a free treatment of Alkavis prepaid by 
mail to every readerof THE LITERARY DIGEST 
who is a sufferer from any form of Kidney or 
Bladder disorder, Bright's Disease, Rheumatism, 
Dropsy, Gravel, Pain in Back, Female Com- 
plaints, or other affliction due to improper action 
of the Kidneys or Urinary Organs. We advise 
all Sufferers to send their names and address to 
the company, and receive the Alkavis free. To 








prove its wonderful curative powers, it is sent to 
you entirely free. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


Naw YOUNG MAN to whom early opportunities have 
been denied, needs only the qualities of industry and 
nerve to achieve success in the field where his peculiar abilities 
will have wider scope for expression. Few young men are 
able to readily determine in what field their lives can be made 
the greatest success. Many a man has studied and prepared 
himself for a special field of effort, and found late in life that 
he made a start in the wrong direction. Many a man has 
made a mistake in thinking that he could be a successful 
lawyer. No man, however, ever made a mistake in studying 
law, because no study has so great a tendency to broaden the 
mind, elevate and cultivate thought, sharpen the reason, as 
the study of law. A young man versed in the law has a better 
chance for success in any direction in which he may turn his 
talents. A man is a better preacher, a better teacher, a better 
statesman, a better workman in any department of physical 
or mental activity for having studied the law. The law is a 
great stepping-stone to preferment. The chances for employ- 
ment are greater, other things being equal, to the young man 
thus equipped. 


A law school is the best place in which to study law. Itis 
not the only place. The men whose names appear in the 
margin of this advertisement, and countless others, have 
made great successes without law-school instruction. They 
became great lawyers not because they never attended the 
law school, but despite the fact that they did not. The 
opportunities open to the most of them for study were inferior 
in number and in character to those open to any young man 
nowadays. The correspondence system of study, which 
claims to be second only to study in a resident school, and 
infinitely better than study in an office or alone, comes near 
bringing the law school to the home of the student. Certainly 
what young men have done, young men can do again under 
more favorable conditions. 


We want you to write us for our handsome catalogue of 
particulars with reference to the correspondence system of the 
study of the law, and our book of testimonials from hundreds 
of students, many of whom have become successful practising 
lawyers in every State in the Union and in some foreign coun- 
tries. These are furnished you free of charge. They will 
interest you and may lead to something of great advantage to 
you. Address, 


The Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 
No. 235 Telephone Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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Mat. H. Carpenter 
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Wm. Pinkney 
Allen G. Thurman 
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John Sherman 
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Shelby M. Cullom 
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Henry M. Teller 
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of Legal Fame. 
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Joseph WN. Dolph 


James Z. George 


Robt. G. Ingersoll 
Abraham Lincoln 
Samuel F. Miller 
Charles O'Conor 


Lyman Trumbu!! 
John Marshall 


William Wirt 


Daniel Dougherty 
Thomas B. Reed 


Roscoe Conkling 
Tom Corwin 


Benj. F. Butler 
John M. Thurston 


Aug. H. Garland 
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Alex. H. Stephens 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


IS THE POWER OF THE PRESS WANING? 


URING the recent municipal campaign in Greater New 
York Tue Literary Dicgst pointed out the overwhelming 
preponderance of newspaper opposition to Tammany throughout 
the boundaries of the consolidated city. Tammany’s signal vic- 
tory despite that fact has led to a renewed discussion of the in- 
fluence of the press, more particularly of the daily newspapers, 
which, it will be remembered, have within recent years suffered 
similar defeat in San Francisco, Detroit, and Chicago. 


Loss of Olden Virtues.—‘To our mind the reason the great 
papers generally, and the great papers of New York especially, 
have lost their influence is that they lie too much. This is blunt, 
but it expresses the idea with exactitude. The metropolitan 
papers as a rule can not influence the voters because the voters 
as a rule have learned not to believe what they say. This result 
is due to two things— impersonal journalism and the development 
of these papers into great commercial machines. ; 

“There was a time, as 7he Evening Post says, when ‘no one 
knew where the Republican Party stood or ought to stand with- 
out hearing from the New York 7rzdune.’ Why was that? Be- 
cause the people knew that the New York 7rzbune was the brain 
and conscience of Horace Greeley, and that Horace Greeley was 
an honest man. They trusted his paper because they trusted 
him. So with Raymond, so with George Jones, so with Samuel 
Bowles. So with other mighty men of the earlier press. It was 
not what their papers said that moved the public—it was what 
they said. And they had integrity that was proved and reputa- 
tions that they must sustain. 

“But now we have the much-vaunted ‘impersonal journalism.’ 
The men on a metropolitan paper are swallowed up in its mighty 
machinery. They live and die unknown. They have no per- 
sonal responsibility, no reputations that can be lost by any utter- 
ance, however despicable, which comes from their paper. The 
owner of the property, frequently ‘an absentee, wants to make 
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money out of it. He gives his orders and his subordinates write 
so as to suit his pocket—often with entire unscrupulousness. 
Their pens, not their consciences, are paid for. They can not be 
squeamish or they lose their jobs. Thus the great daily becomes 
a mere commercial enterprise, the measure of whose success is 
not high and good repute, but dividends. 

“As the people are advancing as steadily in education and per- 
ception as these great dailies are in irresponsibility and in verac- 
ity, it is not to be marveled at that a sneer or a smile greets the 
prodigious fulminations that come from them. ‘They are discred- 
ited anddiscounted. ‘The indifference of the voters to the preach- 
ings of these papers during the recent municipal campaign is the 
natural result of a series of false teachings and false prophesying. 
A man who read the New York papers during the Presidential 
contest last year would be entirely justified in disbelieving nine 
tenths of them this year. Their record then will perhaps never 
be surpassed for unfairness, unscrupulousness, and desperate 
mendacity. The bank accounts of the owners, or the owners of 
the owners, fixed their policy, and the sufferings of the millions 
they claimed to represent were unregarded. The millions seem 
to have found this out. 

“The disrepute which so many journals have earned for them- 
selves has to some degree affected the géneral reputation of the 
press; yet it can be said that the honest, bold, thoughtful, logi- 
cal, and truthful newspaper, responsibly directed, has very nearly 
as much influence now as it had a generation ago. It can not 
lead men blindfold, of course, for they are better informed and 
more critical than they used to be; but it has an influence propor- 
tioned to the merits of its arguments and the integrity and credi- 
bility of its recognized head. If the New York newspapers want 
to regain their olden influence they should cultivate the olden vir- 
tues from which they have so largely lapsed.” 7he State, Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 


Causes for Declining Influence.—‘* When one comes to discuss 
the causes of this decline in influence, they seem patent enough. 
Fifteen years ago it was discovered by some clever speculators 
that there was a great deal of money to be made in journalism by 
newspapers of the type introduced by the late James Gordon 
Bennett, which made no pretense of earnestness, which printed 
everything that people would be likely to read, without regard to 
private feelings, or accuracy, or importance, and which, above 
all things, startled people, no matter how, by invention, by head- 
lines, or pictures. Their success had a gradually increasing effect 
on the older and more serious papers. It diffused through the 
whole newspaper world the idea that if you wished to increase 
your circulation you must do it, not by improving the quality of 
your matter, but by greater triviality, more personal gossip, more 
attention to the amusements of the community, less to its morals, 
or religion, or politics; more weddings, dances, lunches, engage- 
ments, more scandals, crimes, offenses, and more queer things 
generally. 

“Every paper seemed to feel this in a greater or less degree. 
All ‘new features’ were sure to be something childish or silly. 
At last there appeared on the scene papers containing nothing but 
a hodgepodge of pictures, sensations, lies, inventions, bogus in- 
terviews, ridicule of all the decencies and respectabilities of 
human existence, which in appearance and matter would seem 
intended simply for a lunatic asylum, or a school of ill-taught 
boys. The notion that such papers are meant for sane adults 
would in most countries seem incredible. The most extraordi- 


nary part of the decline was the appearance of one paper which 
struck out the novel line of abusing and ridiculing everybody 
whom the community considered good or respectable, highly 
eulogizing the persons whom the community considered criminal 
or depraved, and treating most of the subjects which the commn- 
nity considered serious as good jokes and fit subjects for ridicule. 
The 


The success of this was very great for twenty-five years. 
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paper circulated among thousands of people passing for grave 
and decent, who enjoyed its paradoxes and its satire, and found 
its indifference to truth amusing; and the editor was invited to at 
least one university to lecture tothe students on ‘journalism,’ and 
preserved until his death, among large numbers, a reputation for 


. wit, scholarship, and general editorial ‘greatness.’ A generation 


grew up under his influence which naturally learned to doubt the 
value of everything but money, the sincerity of all reformers, the 
genuineness of all morality, and the utility of patriotism for any- 
thing but war. 

“The phenomena we are describing appeared most prominently 
in New York, but in some degree in everycity. During the cam- 
paign of last year for sound money, the newspaper of largest cir- 
culation in New England expressed no opinion on one side or the 
other, but occupied itself during the canvass solely with crimes, 
scandals, sensations, pictures, and small gossip. That the press 
should after fifteen years of this movement, after a generation 
had become accustomed to look to it for fun and amusement, and 
hardly at all for conviction, or persuasion, or discussion, exert its 
old influence on opinion is hardly to be expected, and this oid 
influence will not soon or easily be regained.”—7he Evening 
Post, New York. ; 


Hope in the Daily Press.—‘‘Every one connected with the 
business of making newspapers must be proud of the part played 
by the New York daily press in this [New York municipal] cam- 
paign for decency and efficiency. The newspapers were the most 
effective of all the instrumentalities employed that induced 168,- 
ooo voters to turn their backs upon their national parties and to 
vote for Mr. Low and Mr. George. The result of the election, 
instead of demonstrating that the newspapers had no influence in 
the campaign, shows that they were most powerful factors in the 
effort to secure good government, for it is mainly, as we have 
said, by reason of their exposures of the vices of Tammany and 
of the combination between Platt and Croker, and by their intel- 
ligent discussion of municipal issues, that this great body of citi- 
zens was brought together to vote for Low and George, despite 
the fact that the old organizations, to one or the other of which 
most of them belong, were directly and indirectly for Van Wyck. 
If the newspapers will keep up the good work in which they have 
enlisted, if they will continue to insist, as they have long insisted, 
on good government for the city, they will eventually bring about 
the triumph of the cause for which Mr. Low stood in the last 
election, and in doing that they will confer a benefit on every 
municipality in the country. So far, we owe to the newspapers 
most of what we have attained in municipal reform, and the 
country is likely to continue to be their debtor in this respect.” — 
Harper's Weekly, New York. 


A Striking Journalistic Feat.—‘‘ Never before was the power 
of newspapers in influencing public opinion demonstrated so 
strikingly as in our recent election. The Low vote was drummed 
up wholly by the newspapers, and it was a large vote. Without 
newspaper help, he would have made no show at the polls which 
would have been at all impressive. 

‘Moreover, he owed his strength at the election to a pure fiction 
of newspaper manufacture. Actually, there is no such thing as 
‘Plattism.’ It is simply the usual methods of party organization 
which prevail in the country generally. They are substantially 
the same as those pursued by Thurlow Weed in the early history 
of the Republican Party in this State, and afterward by Roscoe 
Conkling. In particular, they bear a close resemblance to those 
of that consummate Democratic leader and manager, Samuel J. 
Tilden. All the same, New York newspapers succeeded in ma- 
king a bogy of ‘ Plattism,’ with which they frightened many thou- 
sands of otherwise sensible and intelligent citizens, including a 
very considerable part of the Republicans themselves. 

“If that was not a striking journalistic feat, and if it did not 
demonstrate the power of newspapers over public opinion, where 
else can a more impressive be found? When newspapers can 
fool thus an enlightened community, how can it be said that their 
influence is declining? 

“Tammany’s success followed as a natural consequence of this 
newspaper humbug. Low’s election was impossible, since the 
prevailing public spirit was opposed to the tone and theory of 
municipal government for which he stood, and this opposition 
was aggravated and intensified by his campaign and the per- 
sons and influences directing it. Because Tammany stood most 
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squarely against the things the Low movement sought to accom- 
plish, it was put in power by a great majority over him. 

“That is all the lesson to be learned from our election, so far 
as the influence of newspapers is concerned. It showed that the 
number of people in New York who can be fooled by the news- 
papers is great, and that the newspapers who set about it method- 
ically have great power to fool them.”— Zhe Sun, New York. 





FREE TRADE AND AN ERA OF PEACE. 


HE nations of the world are vitally interested in the pros- 
pects of European war or peace, whichever it is to be. E. 
J. Dillon, the famous Irish member of the British Parliament, 
believes that the coming era is destined to be a period of Euro- 
pean peace. The kind of war on hand, from his view-point, is 
economic, not martial. In the course of a twenty-page review of 
European conditions, under the caption “The New Political Era” 
(Contemporary Review, November), Mr. Dillon even ventures 
to treat free trade as a policy that may be more idolatrous than 
sensible. He says: 


“But even a firm, energetic Government could effect but little 
in these days of ‘ peaceful warfare’ without the peculiar weapons 
adapted to the times. And of these we have voluntarily and 
foolishly deprived ourselves. It sounds strange that the most 
commercial nation in the world should be the only one which is 
powerless to hinder or modify a deadly blow aimed at its trade 
by striking, or threatening to strike back, inreturn. Yet it is 
only too true. Just fancy what chance a McKinley or a Dingley 
tariff would have had of becoming law if our Government pos- 
sessed the reasonable right of imposing corresponding duties on 
American imports into England, and of stipulating that the col- 
onies should do likewise. Or imagine what a brisk trade could 
be done with Russia if it were in the power of our Government 
to conclude a special politico-commercial treaty with that empire ; 
or how much nearer to the far-off ideal of Imperial Federation 
we should be, if the Colonial Secretary were free to treat with the 
colonies for the establishment of an inter-Britannic customs 
union. 

“This, I am aware, is very dangerous ground. Free trade 
must still be worshiped with unabated fervor. Whatever else 
may be swept away, that must remain intact. Yet free trade is 
not one of the eternal truths, nor even one of the Thirty-nine 
Articles. It was adopted because, at the time, it was found to 
further the interests of the nation, and the moment it clashes 
with those interests it will be thrown overboard. In so far as it 
continues to supply us with cheap food and cheap raw materials 
it is still an enormous boon. But some of the other conditions 
which contributed to its adoption have become greatly modified, 
and call for a corresponding modification in the formula of free 
trade. It was based, for instance, on the supposition, true at the 
time, that our industrial and commercial activity was superior to 
all foreign competition. This is no longer the case to-day. On 
the contrary, we are rapidly losing profitable markets in which 
we once possessed a practical monopoly, and losing them mainly 
to Germany and Russia, whose industrial skill, commercial en- 
terprise, and political tactics are making themselves painfully 
felt in ever larger circles of British labor. During the past nine 
months of the present year, for example, our export trade shows 
a falling-off in value to the extent of 44,675,000. The causes of 
this serious phenomenon can not unfortunately be identified with 
any mere passing events, the effects of which will wear off in 
a year ortwo. Neither can it be put down to a wave of universal 
depression, for Germany’s foreign trade, and notably her ex- 
ports, show a marked increase during that very same period. 
The conclusion is clear that Germany is ousting us out of markets 
which once were ours, thanks not merely to the admirable organ- 
ization and enterprise of the people, but also to the direct help 
given them by their Government. Yet when the sugar trade of 
England or her colonies was annihilated by German or French 
government bounties, the British Government was powerless to 
parry the insidious blow by imposing an equivalent duty on that 
state-aided sugar and rescuing a flourishing trade from unmerited 
ruin. 

“The notice given by Lord Salisbury to Germany and Belgium 
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that our commercial treaty with those countries will become in- 
operative in 1898 is the one bright point in this monotonously 
dismal picture. Whether this measure is more than it seems, 
whether it will be followed up by other changes demanded by the 
new condition of things, it would be premature to discuss. But 
those who have the interests not only of the English people, but 
also of the British Empire, at heart sincerely hope that it may 
mark the beginning of a new and prosperous era in our commer- 
cial policy.” 
Mr. Dillon concludes his article as follows: 


“To sum up, then, the new era is destined to be a period of 
European peace. A war between the Dual and the Triple Alli- 
ances is a contingency the improbability of which borders on the 
impossible. Russia having abandoned the defense of the gospel 
of monarchy by the grace of God in foreign countries; France 
having given up her schemes for the revision of the Treaty of 
Frankfort; and Austria-Hungary having come to an amicable 
understanding with the Government of the Czar, all the probable 
causes of a European war have lost their force. But the result 
can hardly be contemplated with pleasure by the statesmen who 
are responsible for the weal of the British Empire. For if the 
one negative proposition in which the great powers of the Conti- 
nent are agreed be the paramount necessity of avoiding hostility 
among themselves, the one positive plan which they all cordially 
approve consists in the desirability of combining diplomatically 
against Great Britain. They have already tasted the fruits of 
these tactics and learnt that they are highly enjoyable, and they 
are now determined to cultivate them on a larger scale and under 
more favorable conditions. To the complete success of this 
scheme a powerful navy of the three great powers, France, Rus- 
sia, and Germany, is needed. Hence the desire of Kaiser Wil- 
helm to increase the German navy with the least possible delay. 
One of the most widely circulated and carefully edited German 
weekly journals, touching upon this question, frankly says: ‘The 
one-sided command of the sea by England must be put an end to, 
and in its place a diplomatic equilibrium of interests established.’ 
This is German and continental policy in a nutshell. 

“Our policy, if it is to be imperial as distinguished from insular 
and parochial, should consist in a strenuous effort to break up 
that combination by making a serious bid for the friendship of 
Russia, in a steady increase of our navy, in a new commercial 
policy based upon a retaliatory tariff system, and, if possible, in 
an inter-British customs union. If these schemes turn out to be 
impracticable, and our Foreign Office remains incorrigible, we 
shall have to console ourselves with the reflection that it is im- 
possible to fight against fate.” 
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SECRETARY GAGE: ‘‘Now, Mr. Dingley, I’ll entertain Congress for 
a while.” —The Record, Chicago. 
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BOYCOTT AND BLACK LIST. 


T ESTS of the rights of labor before the courts resulted last 

month in a decision, by two out of three judges of the 
United States court of appeals, ninth district, that the boycott 
is illegal, and an award by a Chicago jury of about $22,000 dam- 
ages for blacklisting. Judge Caldwell dissented from his col- 
leagues in the boycott case, maintaining the legality of a peace- 
ful boycott as a weapon of self-defense, and distinguishing 
between lawful and unlawful conspiracy, by reasoning not dis- 
similar to that of Judge Holmes and the chief justice of the 
supreme court of Massachusetts, who last year dissented from 
their associates in upholding the right of strikers to establish 
pickets where a strike is in progress [see Tue LiTERARY DIGEsT, 
November 7, 1896]. Majority opinions of the lower courts, we 
believe, have uniformly held the boycott to be unlawful. The 
blacklisting case will undoubtedly go to the higher courts, since 
scores of similar suits growing out of the railway strike of 1894 
depend upon the outcome. In the only American case so far as 
we are aware—that of a conductor employed on the St. Johns and 
Indian River Railroad—the federal judge sustained a verdict 
awarding damages for blacklisting. It is worthy of note, as in- 
dicating the formative condition of judicial opinion on the confus- 
ing labor issues created by changing industrial conditions, that an 
English jury was instructed by Justice Hawkins last year to the 
effect that organized workmen had a right to prepare and pub- 
lish a black list of non-union employers and employees for their 
protection so long as they did not act maliciously. 


Decision and Dissent on the Boycott.—‘‘The boycott, as a 
general proposition, is a weapon at once un-American, unjust, 
andimpolitic. It is an importation of pernicious growth, and it 
would be both wise and patriotic to eradicate it as a means of 
correcting abuses and adjusting those labor and other differences 
in which it is so frequently called into action. Everybody knows 
that it is illegal, and the decision of the United States court, de- 
livered at St. Louis on Saturday, added little or no force to a 
condition of things already almost universally accepted. 

“The Oxley Stave Company of Kansas City, Kans., introduced 
as a part of its plant a device or machine for hooping barrels. 
Its operation threw a number of men out of employment, causing 
the Coopers’ Union and trades-assembly of Kansas City to peti- 
tion the Stave Company for the withdrawal of the machines. 
The request was refused, whereupon the trades-assembly vigor- 
ously applied the boycott against the product of the factory. In 
defense the company sought and secured an injunction restrain- 
ing the trades-assembly from interfering with it in the use of the 
objectionable machines, and upon appeal the case went to the 
United States circuit court, where a majority of the judges sus- 
tained the injunction. 

“ Judges Sanborn and Thayer voiced the ruling of the court by 
declaring that the trades-assembly ‘had no right to form a con- 
spiracy to deprive the plaintiff of its privilege to manage its own 
business. If such a thing were lawful any combination may be 
organized for the purpose of preventing the use of typesetting- 
machines, presses, harvesters, threshers, and thousands of other 
useful inventions.’ All of which is legal truth, but the trouble 
is it does not go far enough. It only presents one side. It 
remained for the dissenting jurist, Judge Caldwell, to present 
the other. Here is a synopsis of Judge Caldwell’s deduc- 
tions : 


“ ¢ All capital asks to increase its power by combination, and to that end 
assumes the form of corporations and trusts. Many of these combinations 
are on a gigantic scale. They are formed solely for pecuniary profit. 
They defy all social restraints that would have a tendency to lessen their 
dividends. Thestruggle is constant between the laborer, whose labor, pro- 
duces the dividends, and those who enjoy them. Sometimes the struggle 
reaches the point of open rupture. When it does, the only weapon of de- 
fense the laborer can appeal tois the strike or the boycott, or both. These 
weapons they have an undoubted right to use so long as they use them in 
a peaceable and orderly manner, This is the only lawful limitation upon 
their use. That limitation is fundamental and must be observed. It was 
observed in the case at bar to its fullest extent. If these weapons are 
withheld from them, then indeed are they left naked to their enemies.’ 


“The position of Judge Caldwell is a bold one, and withal the 
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most liberal judicial utterance toward the cause of labor of recent 
times.”— 7he Post, Houston, Tex 


The Right of Boycott.—“ To our mind the position of the dis- 
senting judge is so obviously sound that its mere statement is a 
demonstration. Nocourt can prevent a free American citizen from 
carrying his custom where he pleases, or refusing it to whom he 
pleases, and that is all there is about a boycott. If one may re- 
fuse to trade with an obnoxious party, all may refuse, and no one 
can demand a justification of the motive of the refusal. The 
morality of the action does not come within the jurisdiction of the 
courts, neither does the wisdom of it, nor its effect upon the 
public welfare. In the use of his own labor, his own money, his 
own trade, always providing he is guilty of neither fraud nor 
violence, every citizen is his own judge of last resort of his own 
interest, the public interest and of morals, until he may be de- 
clared mentally incompetent to manage his own affairs and 
placed in charge of a guardian. It is true the courts have at- 
tempted to distinguish between the act of a single person and the 
act of several, and the latter has been called‘conspiracy.’ There 
can be no illegality in a ‘conspircay’ to do a legal thing. Unless 
each member of a union can be restrained from individual action 
on his own individual judgment, every member may take similar 
action. If every member may act individually, they may all act 
by agreement. It is impossible that this decision can stand the 
test of the court of last resort. If it should, then for the first time 
in the history of the country the recent cry of demagogs that the 
courts are against the common people will have become true.”— 
The News, Detroizt. 


Wrong and Injustice.—‘‘The boycott is wrong. It is just as 
wrong as it would be for employers to combine against certain 
laborers and declare that they shall have no employment except 
by a certain firm and on that firm’s own conditions. The strike 
is legitimate, where it does not violate a contract, for no man is 
bound to serve a particular employer unless he chooses to be so 
bound; but the striker has no moral or legal right to dictate as 
to who shall take his place or what his substitute’s wages shall 
be. It is the inherent right of every American citizen to do busi- 
ness in his own way, so long as he does not violate the laws. Of 
these rights the laborer has many, but the employer also has 
some. It is not only unjust, but it is illegal, for a combination 
of men to proceed to ruin an employer because that employer 
may not choose to hire certain laborers at their own price. .. . 
The Oxley case was so manifestly unjust that Judge Caldwell’s 
dissent from the decision of Judges Sanborn and Thayer, and his 
palpable appeal to the sympathies of the laboring-classes, gives 
credence to the rumors that he has high political aspirations.” — 
The Journal, Kansas City. 


“The decision seems just—quite as just as would be a decision, 
for example, against the tobacco trust on the ground that the use 
of its powers to drive rivals out of business is contrary to public 
policy."—Harper’s Weekly, New York. 


Blacklisting a Form of Boycott.—‘‘The justice of the jury’s 
verdict in the case of ex-Conductor Ketcham against the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railroad can only be determined in the full light 
of.the evidence presented at the trial. The plaintiff claimed that 
owing to the black list maintained by the defendant and to the 
understanding alleged to exist between the latter and other rail- 
road companies, he has been unable to secure or retain employ- 
ment. The jury, under the instructions of Judge Clifford, found 
sufficient evidence of this charge and brought in a verdict for the 
ex-conductor, awarding him heavy damages. It is for the appel- 
late courts to say whether the testimony at the trial warrants the 
judgment. The defendant company denies that it has pursued 
the plaintiff or in any way prevented him from earning a liveli- 
hood. It does not assert the right to blacklist, and in theory it 
fully admits the illegality of the act with which it stands charged. 

“From a general public point of view it is not very important 
whether this particular verdict will be sustained as in accordance 
with the weight of the testimony or reversed as unfounded and 
arbitrary. What is of high importance is the principle at stake 
—the legitimacy of the black list. It would clearly be illogical 
and unfair to place boycotting by labor under the ban and tolerate 
that form of the boycott which is known as blacklisting. What 
is wrong when done by labor-unions is wrong when done by em- 
ployers. The courts have, we believe, uniformly held that black- 
listing is unlawful; that a man has a right to a livelihood, in the 
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sense that he must be permitted to secure and hold any position 
on his own merits. A black list has been regarded as a con- 
spiracy to deprive men of their chances to pursue their calling 
and sell their labor or services. 

“But what view will those judges take of blacklisting who 
maintain that boycotting, if peaceable, ought to be recognized as 
legal? Will they be consistent and astute enough to admit that 
blacklisting by employees is as legitimate as boycotting by 
workmen? If not, what distinction can they make between these 
two forms of the same thing? But if, as we suspect, no judge 
would defend blacklisting, how can any one dissent from deci- 
sions denying the propriety of the boycott ?”— 7he Evening Post, 
Chicago. 


Correct Principle of Award.—“‘The award of damages may 
be inordinately high, but there can be no question about the cor- 
rectness of the principle involved. Assuming the main fact of 
the existence of a black list to have been established, the plaintiff 
was entitled to redress for having been deprived of his means of 
livelihood. All that has been urged against boycotts and threats 
or intimidation to force a suspension of operations can be urged 
in opposition to the pernicious practise of blacklisting, which 
exposes its victims to want and makes them a charge upon the 
community. 

“No obstacles should be placed in the way of any one getting 
employment whenever and wherever he can. The convict who 
has served his term is privileged to enter into the service of any 
one who will trust him. Why should the laborer of good charac- 
ter and unblemished reputation be hounded because he has in- 
curred the malignant enmity of some concern through participa- 
tion in efforts to better his own condition? 

“Should the verdict of the Chicago jury be confirmed on appeal 
it will go far to relieve courts of the charge of showing them- 
selves especially responsive to the behests of moneyed interests.” 
—The Herald, Baltimore. 





THE MEANING OF THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


ney “social movement” of our time is not a proper butt fo- 

ridicule. It will not be arrested by pointing out its contra- 
dictions, any more than the waves of the sea will be stilled by 
showing that they do not all keep the same Zemfo. So says Prof. 
Albion W. Small, of the University of Chicago (American /Jour- 
nal of Sociology, November), in an attempt to interpret the mean- 
ing of the social movement. So long as men have lived, he 
writes, they have at times shown two opposite dispositions: first, 
to calmly take life as they find it; second, to try to better them- 
selves. The latter impulse is not peculiar to our day; neverthe- 
less, the modern social movement means that there is a new note 
in men’s purpose to better themselves; it has new force; it has a 
changed outlook. Professor Small, taking up these three points 
in order, maintains in brief that the new note is this: men used 
to accept the situation and tried to make themselves as comfort- 
able as possible in it; to-day they propose to change the situa- 
tion. Men look with contempt upon adjustment of relations be- 
tween social classes; they want to obliterate social classes. ‘‘ Not 
how to do well the work of our present condition, but how to get 
into condition which seems to promise release from work, is the 
question that teases the least respectable, and sometimes the 
more respectable of those who make the social movement.” 
‘With us the rule is discontent, unless the occupation of the chil- 
dren promotes them to conditions supposed to be more dignified 
than those of their parents.” 

The new impetus of the movement is set forth in part as fol- 
lows: 

“The people who used to be called the rabble are now making 
their own appraisal of their social value. They are not abashed 
at the thought of steering the ship of state with their own hands. 
No vague awe draws invisible but impassable lines beyond which 
they must not step in pursuit of their desires. All sorts and con- 


ditions of men are saying with more than the bravado of Mac- 
beth, ‘What man dare, I dare!’ More than this, the increasing 
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volume of social force has new .everages with which to exert its 
power. In the days of John Ball in England, or of the Bund- 
schuh in Germany, the masses had merely the power of numbers. 
They had none of the tools of popular education, few means of 
communication, little political influence, no plausible programs, 
no power of organization, no allies to speak of in other classes. 
To-day the same social elements have more knowledge than the 
average clergyman had in many periods of the Middle Ages. 
They give a living to crowds of crafty men for printing back at 
them their own provincial thoughts. They are learning to array 
themselves in effective political formations. They are producing 
and spreading programs which have the merit of aiming at many 
things which it would be very comfortable to have. They are 
cultivating mass sympathies and drilling themselves in mass 
movements, and, not least of all, they are sapping and mining 
the foundations of supposed pillars of society by making many 
friends and champions in social classes whose lives move in en- 
tirely different lines. . . . The social movement is thus not the 
inertia of the many slightly disturbed by the few, it is the mo- 
mentum of the many, hardly restrained by all the arts that the 
few can contrive.” 


The new outlook of the movement is thus defined : 


“The supreme purpose of life has sometimes been to escape the 
wrath to come. People are to-day fleeing from the wrath that 
has come, and they are frankly prospecting for happiness. We 
may argue with this state of things as we please, the fact re- 
mains. ‘The social movement is a deliberate undertaking to get 
more satisfaction out of life than it has ever yielded. It is im- 
pelled by bold and stubborn presumption that men are fools not 
to be happy and comfortable in this world. ‘There is not very 
much reckoning with the conditions of another world in the pres- 
ent social movement. The idea is that there is a way to be phys- 
ically and morally happy now if we can find it, and then the 
hereafter will take care of itself. This way of looking at things 
is not necessarily opposed to religion. It is opposed to all con- 
ceptions of religion which make it a matter of greater impor- 
tance to dead men thar to living ones.” 


Below these surface features of the movement Professor Small 
finds undercurrents of deep meaning : 


“The social movement is toa considerable extent a spontaneous 
cry of pain and a spasmodic clutching for pleasure; the sources 
of the pain and pleasure are not known by the majority who 
make the demonstration. They are not altogether beyond analy- 
sis and explanation. 

““My interpretation of the social movement then makes it, with 
all its faults, a proof that the natural force of humanity is not 
abated, that social virility is not exhausted. The social move- 
ment is to-day’s form of the same vital facts which have always 
been the impulse of human advancement. . . . Enterprise and 
envy have been equal partners in making the world. . . . Men 
have taken the measure of themselves in the person of more 
strenuous men. Great men have served to show what is latent 
in little men. Rare men have explored the possibilities of life 
for mediocre men, and average life has tended to achieve the 
fulness and, diversity of many exceptional lives. Extraordinary 
men have roused desires dormant in the ordinary man, and thus 
humanity has progressively found itself. Humanity has ex- 
pressed itself, and asserted itself, and exerted itself in its most 
forceful specimens, and in them and their works the rest of men 
have learned to know their own nature, and power, and destiny. 

“The social movement of to-day is the onward march of that 
same average humanity toward further gains indicated as within 
human reach, because they have actually been compassed by 
some men. Weare simply continuing the series of movements 
by which all historical men have proved their power to take up 
and use knowledge of themselves and their resources that repre- 
sentative men have gained. Social classes have been advance- 
agents of prosperity for the social mass. Powers and rights that 
aggressive classes have at first monopolized have gradually ap- 
peared to belong not to classes as such, but to men as such.” 


The growth of the idea of the rights of an individual distinct 
from those of a group; the effect of the liberties of medieval 
towns in producing rustic struggles for personal liberty as well ; 
the evolution of the popular law in England, securing rights, not 
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concessions, for the people; the spread of the notion that if re- 
ligion is good for some it is good for all—these are some of the 
steps pointed out as bringing about the idea of the paramount 
dignity of persons, regardless of their social state, which has now 
become distinct and commonplace. The social movement in 
one view is only the latest episode in the incessant effort to get 
for more men the things that have seemed to be good for some 
men. But Professor Small thinks that certain distinguishing 


characteristics of the present movement call for special notice : 


“First, then, things that were supposed to be assured to all 
Americans a hundred years ago, to-day seem to many to be in 
jeopardy. When our fathers framed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence they thought it ‘self-evident’ that all men‘ are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights." Among these 
rights they thought there was no room for question about ‘life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’ 

“The case is distinctly different now. Not that the theory has 
changed, but conditions have changed so that thousands of men 
distinctly believe and other thousands vaguely suspect that the 
latest gains in civilization have clouded the title of the average 
man to life, liberty, and free pursuit of happiness. The social 
movement of to-day is in great part a desperate struggle to save 
what seems to have been lost in the industrial revolution. The 
toiling millions can buy with their wages more comforts than 
they ever could before. The laboring-class, as a class, is more 
necessary to civilization than ever. The individual laboring-man 
to-day, however, is haunted by the thought that he may any day 
lose his job. . He feels that he has less certainty of keeping him- 
self and family from starvation or pauperism than the average 
American slave had of living in comfort through old age. The 
free man’s freedom to-day is evidently a struggle with severer 
and more relentless contingencies than slaves as a class have 
encountered in civilized countries in modern times. Men are ac- 
cordingly beginning to feel that the wide wide world is a very 
crowded place, and that its accommodations are not as free as 
they used to be. Somehow a great deal of the space has been 
spoken for in advance by people who hold it in reserve for them- 
selves and their friends. We find ourselves very seriously play- 
ing the old game of ‘goals.’ There are fewer goals than they are 
players. Each change of places gives somebody a chance to im- 
prove his condition, but at somebody’s peril of losing his position. 
Opportunities are to-day so controiled that men feel themselves 
more subject to the caprice of others than at any time since serf- 
dom disappeared. It is no comfort to the sidetracked man to 
read in tables of statistics the story of material and moral gains 
by all classes. These tables make no exhibit of the sense of in- 
security among individuals within the classes. If that schedule 
could be filled out it would show a balance of unhappiness so 
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great that it possibly makes our present civilization bankrupt. 
Machinery and capital and commercial combinations put multi- 
tudes in acondition of dependence on vast operations upon which 
they can exert but feeble influence. The many are getting into 
a state of panic as they contemplate the possibilities of this de- 
pendent condition. They feel that they have somehow been 
tricked out of their share of guaranties for ‘life, liberty, and pur- 
suit of happiness.’ They suspect that they are really being de- 
ceived by smooth words. They think they detect the beginnings 
of a slavery for the many in which the masters are released from 
the moral responsibility which mitigated the lot of former slaves, 
and at the same time have subtler means of making their mastery 
oppressive. 

“T will not undertake to discuss the grounds of this belief, nor 
to pass upon its correctness. I state the fact that men by mil- 
lions take virtually this view of present social conditions, and the 
social movement is to be understood accordingly. It is really, in 
one part of its strategy, an abandonment of the old line in which 
men a century ago fought for ‘liberty, equality, fraternity.’ 
That fanciful frontier is much too far advanced. The men of to- 
day are fighting not primarily for these ideal conquests. They 
are fighting for securz/y : security of standing-ground; security 
of opportunity ; security of personal recognition among the share- 
holders in the inheritances of the ages; security of a man’s chance 
to be aman; security that the mighty impersonal power of capi- 
tal and organization shall not be allowed to march masses of men 
roughshod over individual men, in pursuit of schemes vast in 
aim, but needlessly terrific in means. The French republic 
gravely parades that legend as its ideal. It is maddening the 
very people whom it is intended to soothe. 

“T predict that this fact about the social movement will be per- 
ceived more and more, and that it will shape more and more the 
strategy of the movement. Men are parts of society and neces- 
sarily subordinate to society. It is too late to avoid that fact. 
The needs of society must necessarily require frequent exercise 
of eminent domain over individual interests in ways for which 
damages can not be collected. But it is possible that we are at 
present rating individuals as too small and too cheap parts of 
society. It is possible that our mighty plans of commercial con- 
quest are not worth success, because it would have to be purchased 
at too great cost of individual security. The social movement, 
candidly and fairly interpreted, means that millions of men be- 
lieve this to be the case. They say we have invented some 
modern improvements that are working at too great cost of man- 
hood. They pay in false coin. Their profits are delusions. 
They are destroying the securities on which reliance should be 
placed for individual and social strength. ‘Give back by any 
means the vanishing security which we have exchanged for de- 
ceptive and debasing prosperity.’ 

“T repeat that I am not attempting to weigh the justice of this 
plea. It is the temper of the social movement as I observe it, 
and I am trying to state the bald fact. The fact must be clearly 
understood, whether we justify it or not. Otherwise we are en- 
tirely at fault in our estimate of the social movement. 

“There is certainly a solemnity about this matter when we 
come to see these features. Men are going back to first princi- 
ples. They are saying that security of fundamental rights is 
good for some men, and therefore good for all men. They are 
saying that this security is being impaired. They are demanding 
that it shall be strengthened. No temporary and frivolous issue 
this. There can be no permanent settlement until there are dif- 
ferent popular convictions about social tendencies, or until the 
tendencies themselves are changed. But if there is solemnity 
about the social movement it has also traits of sublimity. If 
security is the primary end of the social movement to-day, it is 


also not less a means. . . . They feel, if they do not expressly 
say, that man’s life is not realized when he is a well-greased cog 
in the industrial machine. . . . Cultivating man is as propera 


pursuit as amassing riches. . . . They want security in order that 
as workers and thinkers and citizens and worshipers they may 
realize their larger selves. The task which society to-day im- 
poses upon its members is direct and conscious effort so to organ- 
ize personal relations that the masses of men, with their manifold 
endowment, may together realize their common humanity. 

“The social movement is set in motion by this need, tho it does 
not distinctly understand the impulse. The social movement is 
thus inevitablé, tho not yet wholly intelligent. It is respectable, 
tho its manifestations are not yet altogether dignified. It de- 
serves the study of all who love truth. tt deserves the sympathy 


and the wise cooperation of all who love their kind.” 
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IN DEFENSE OF FOOTBALL. 


HE opposition to the game of football which has found ex- 
pression in such vigorous denunciation by the newspapers 

has called forth some interesting opinions in dcfense of the game. 
It is admitted that, as played at present, the game is more or less 
dangerous; but, it is pointed out, so are almost all other athletic 
sports, some of them to a much greater degree than football. 
The Springfield Republican has compiled a table of recent statis- 
tics of fatal accidents from various athletic sports and amuse- 


. ments with the following result : 
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If these figures are an argument against anything, says this 
journal, they are an argument against nearly every sport and 
amusement. 

The defenders of football propose to render the game less brutal 
by abolishing the mass plays and returning to the old Rugby 
game. President Harper, of the University of Chicago, is re- 
ported as saying: “I think that football, with the guards that 
have been put about it, is a fine game, with many great advan- 
tages to the player. I am and have been in favor of the develop- 
ment of these manly sports so long as they do not interfere with 
the student’s work in his classes.” President Jones, of Hobart 
College, believes in the game, but says: 


“There is too much professionalism in the game as played to- 
day. There is altogether too much of getting men into college 
because they can play a good game. ‘They are induced to come 
to a certain college either by offers of money, tuition, or other 
things. Theyregister as students and play on the college team.” 


The New York 7¢mes, in commenting upon these statements, 
favors the “absolute prohibition of play by college teams where 
‘gate money’ is charged.” Says 7he Times: 


“We have very little doubt that if this were decreed and faith- 
fully enforced for a single year most of the more objectionable 
features of the game would promptly disappear, and certainly 
‘professionalism’ would. That exists because the young ‘gentle- 
men’ who exhibit their prowess for money do not feel, and are 
not, on any higher social level than professionals. The business 
is vulgar, and the most curious thing about it is that not even the 
faculties of the colleges seem to realize that fact. 

“We are told, indeed, that the expenses of athletics in the col- 
leges could not be met if this practise were abolished. The plea 
only shows how demoralizing the practise is. If the parents of 
students and the friends of a college will not supply money for 
athletics, either the athletics had better be cut down or the boys 
taken out and set to some handicraft where they can get exercise 
and wages at the same time. The plea, however, is not a strong 
one. All proper provision for exercise can as surely be secured 
as can the professors’ salaries. The excessive expense can with 
advantage be abolished.” 


As an outcome of the death of Von Gammon of the University 
of Georgia eleven, who was killed in a game with the team from 
the University of Virginia, the Georgia state legislature has 
passed a bill (with but eight dissenting votes) abolishing football 
games in the state. President Eliot, of Harvard University, 
states, apropos this legislation, that he does not think that 
the fact that serious and sometimes fatal accidents are liable to 
occur in hard-fought contests is sufficient ground for prohibition 
of the game. He says: 


“The grounds on which the arguments are based for the legal 
prohibition of intercollegiate football do not seem sufficient, in 
my mind, to warrant favor. ... If we stop to consider other 
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sports, we find that there are, every year, serious accidents in 


baseball, boxing, fencing, and other gymnastic games. Rowing 
and sailing are enjoyable pastimes, yet one reads of many drown- 
ings every year. This does not seem to lessen the interest in 
rowing or sailing. Everybody can not play football. It is only 
the strong and well-built men who can expect to play the game 
with any degree of success. Therefore I do not favor football for 
everybody. It is, of course, a valuable exercise to those who, as 
I say, are able to play it. SoI think football should not be pro- 
hibited without just cause. I have never heard of any city or 
state ordinance prohibiting the playing of the game before the 
bill in Georgia was passed.” 


We append extracts from several editorials on the subject : 


Inexperienced Boys Should Not Play.—‘‘ What business have 
inexperienced players to line up in front of a team of the known 
strength that Pennsylvania possesses? What business has any 
of us 10 get in the way of a locomotive? The results are sure to 
be disastrous in either case. Football, as played by the best 
teams, is no child’s play. It is neither marbles nor hop-scotch, 
and the men who go into it must be prepared for rough treatment. 
It is little short of wickedness for an inexperienced or untrained 
player to line up against a skilful and well-trained team. But 
when two elevens, fairly well matched in respect to training and 
experience, are pitted against each other, with their muscles 
hardened by long exercise and their eyes open to the kind of play 
their opponents are certain to employ, there is not much danger 
of very serious accidents. There will be bruises, of course, at 
the end of every game, and sometimes somebody’s collar-bone or 
nose may be fractured, but even these mishaps are seldom suf- 
fered by the best players. There have been no fatalities and a 
few permanent injuries on any of the better-known teams this 
fall. . It will be impossible to prevent accidents. A man is 
liable to be thrown heavily while running with the ball, as was 
the case in one of the fatalities of the present season. But let us 
remember that it is the inexperienced, the unfit player who usu- 
ally suffers most. It should be understood to begin with that the 
modern game of football is not a pastime for infants and inva- 
lids. It is designed for young men who are trained to the best 
possible condition, and who propose to use some brawn in it as 
well as brain.”— The Journal, Providence. 


Referee Should Enforce Gentlemanly Treatment.—‘ With 
regard to the question of brutality, it must be admitted that there 
may be in any college eleven some players who are more desirous 
of winning than of playing fairly. That is not the spirit of a 
typical college community, and, if the referee does his duty, any 
player gu.tty of striking an opponent is promptly removed. In 
the University of Pennsylvania the rule is said to be enforced this 
year that, if a player is disqualified for unnecessary roughness, 
he is dropped at once from the squad and not allowed to play 
even in practise. We do not hesitate to say that in Yale and 
Harvard the college opinion is so strongly condemnatory of a 
‘dirty player’ that no such rule is necessary. The idea that col- 
lege students as a body countenance brutality in sport is so ridic- 
ulous as not to be insulting. If there were any danger that the 
game of football should degenerate into a series of personal en- 
counters, the fault would be the referee’s, who has ample power 
to check such a tendency and may rely on the student body to 
sustain him in his efforts todo so. Asa rule students value the 
good name of their college more than they do victory. 

“While college football can be trusted to the students matches 
between schools should be rigidly supervised by the authorities. 
The players are younger and are not under such rigid discipline, 
nor do they appreciate the necessity of appointing a firm and 
skilful referee. In boarding-schools the boys are always under 
the control of the masters, but in our high schools the authority 
of the teachers terminates with the stroke of the bell and never 
extends more than a hundred feet from the school building. It is 
greatly to the credit of our high-school boys that their elevens 
with one exception play clean football. In New Britain last Sat- 
urday a player of sixteen was repeatedly struck in the face and 
finally pounded into insensibility by opposing players of the age 
of twenty and upward. The referee, either from incapacity or 
timidity, made no effort to check the brutality. It will be nec- 
essarv for boys to select competent and courageous officials or to 
boycott a school which can not be trusted to play except under 
strict supervision.”— 7he Courant, Hartford. 
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A Medical View.—‘“ The overwhelming majority vote of the 
Lower House makes it quite probable that the Senate will indorse 
the action and the bill will become a law. If this be the case, 
Georgia will set a laudable example for every commonwealth of 
the country. The time certainly has come when such a general 
movement is necessary. 

“In view of the great number of serious accidents on the foot- 
ball field between college teams, it is impossible any longer to 
view the game in the light of innocent recreative amusement 
with harmless and healthful athletics as its object. Altho so- 
called slugging has been ruled out in the new game, there is still 
left enough of brutal muscular force to make the alleged sport 
productive of the greatest variety of surgical injuries to every 
part of the body. Only the severer injuries are noted, while the 
lesser ones serve as enlivening incidents to call forth the plaudits 
of an excited audience. Short of actual death on the field, not 
much account is taken of the hundreds of young men who are 
oftentimes injured for life as the result of the rough-and-tumble 
methods of the match. The trainers explain the number of in- 
juries by the lack of requisite physical preparation for the con- 
test, but, in reality, the more the footballers are trained the more 
dangerous becomes the game. 

“It is certainly time we should look the matter fairly in the 
face. If we wish to develop pluck, courage, endurance, and 
strength, we can do so in more healthful and safer ways. It is 
time that the new game, with mere weight against weight, should 
be abolished.” — 7he Medical Record, New York. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


FINANCIAL SUCCESS.—“ What is your idea of luck?” 
“Collecting all the money I have earned.’’—7ke Record, Chicago. 


IF Mr. Hanna ever gets back into the Senate again we may look fora 
prohibitory duty on knives.—News-7ribune, Detroit. 


THE next time Seth Low goes into a New York campaign he will know 
enough to lay aside his halo and carry a corkscrew.—Zhe Dispatch, St. 


Paul. 


“YEs, sir,” said the inventor, “that armor-plate will stand any test you 
may give it.” “I wonder,” said the corporation lawyer thoughtfully, “if 
it would stand the test of the courts.”— 7he Plain Dealer, Cleveland. 


ADMIRATION.—*“ Do you consider the electoral college a desirable institu- 
tion?” inquired the man whose mind is on the nation. 

“Well,” remarked the nervous friend, “I can’t help admiring it for the 
fact that I never yet heard of an electoral college yell.”—7he Star, Wash- 
ington. 


IN A FAIR WAY OF SETTLEMENT.-—“ Well,” said the Congressman from 
Owattamy, “I guess the Indian problem has been solved at last. We'll 
soon be rid of the red men now.” 

“How so,” asked one of his constituents. 

“They’ve taken up football.”— 7he Leader, Cleveland. 
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““GREATER NEW YORK.’’—The /nter Ocean, Chicago. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


LETTERS AND ART. 


GEORGE MEREDITH AS A POET. 


ERY few of the American admirers of George Meredith’s 
novels are aware that he has published at intervals in the 
last forty-six years seven volumes of verse. The eighth is now 
in the market, consisting entirely of selections made under the 
author’s supervision. Very little has been said about the book 
by the American reviewers, and yet Mr. Meredith’s poetry is such 
as the most jaded reviewer might eagerly welcome, for its eccen- 
tricities and obscurities furnish a fair game for the critic, while 
its strength and beauty amply justify critical attention. 

The 7rzbune notes the fact that in his poetry as in his prose 
Mr. Meredith delights to baffle, but in ‘‘The Young Princess” the 
critic finds him at his best, and sees in lines like the following 
“all the elements that go to make a genuine ballad”: mystery, 
romance, the tragic note, and the glamour of unimpeded inspira- 
tion :— 

No priest was hired for the play this night ; 
And the squire tossed head like a deer 
At sniff of the tainted wind ; he gazed 


Where cresset-lamps in a door were raised, 
Belike on a passing bier. 


All cloaked and masked, with naked blades, 
That flashed of a judgment done, 
The lords of the court, from the palace-door, 
Came issuing silently, bearers four, 
And flat on their shoulders one. 


Richard Le Gallienne (in 7he Westminster Gazette) is enrap- 
tured by some of the stanzas in the book, and thinks that Mere- 
dith’s power of natural description is ‘at least” as magical as 
Tennyson's was, tho the former’s method is that of vivid meta- 
phorical suggestion rather than description. No other English 
poet, except Walt Whitman, has so loved the earth at once with 
the knowledge of the naturalist, the attachment of a child, and 
the pysical passion of a lover. ‘“‘ Where in English literature,” 
asks Le Gallienne, ‘“‘shall we look for lovelier verses than these ?” 


Lovely are the curves of the white owl sweeping 
Wavy in the dusk iit by one large star. 
Lone on the fir-branch, his rattle-note unvaried, 
Brooding o’er the gloom, spins the brown eve-jar. 
Darker grows the valley, more and more forgetting : 
So were it with me if forgetting could be willed. 
Tell the grassy hollow that holds the bubbling well-spring, 
Tell it to forget the source that keeps it filled. : 


Happy, happy time, when the white star hovers 
Low over dim fields fresh with bloomy dew, 

Near the face of dawn, that draws athwart the darkness, 
Threading it with color, like yewberries the yew. 

Thicker crowd the shades as the grave East deepens 
Glowing, and with crimson a long cloud swells. 

Maiden still the morn is ; and strange she is, and secret ; 
Strange her eyes ; her cheeks are cold as cold sea-shells, 


When at dawn she sighs, and like an infant to the window 
Turns grave eyes craving light, released from dreams, 
Beautiful she looks, like a white water-lily 
Bursting out of bud in havens of the streams. 
When from bed she rises clothed from neck to ankle 
In her long night-gown sweet as boughs of May, 
Beautiful she looks, like a tall garden lily 
Pure from the night, and splendid for the day. 


Quiller-Couch, in 7he Speaker, counts himself among those 
who stoutly swear by Meredith in public and frequently swear at 
him in private. ‘The excuse made for his obscurities, that his 
thought frequently surpasses in subtlety the language made to 
his hand, is not convincing, because not merely the subtlest but 
the plainest things are alike obscurely expressed. The same 
critic instances a short poem, “Penetration and Trust,” which 
after five or six readings he has, he ¢Azmks, been able to inter- 
pret. We quote the stanzas referred to and what the critic says 


of them: 
Sleek as a lizard at round of a stone, 
The look of her heart slipped out and in. 
Sweet on her lord her soft eyes shone, 
As innocents clear of a shade of sin. 
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He laid as finger under her chin, 

His arm for her girdle at waist was thrown: 
Now, what will happen and who will win, 

With me in the fight and my lady-love ? 


“So far it is moderately plain sailing. A husband, starting for 
the wars, embraces his wife and asks, somewhat obscurely—for 
the question ‘Who will win?’ is not too definite as yet—if he may 
trust her in his absence. The lady, behind sleek and innocent 
eyes, shelters a thought of unfaithfulness— 

He clasped her, clasping a shape of stone ; 
Was fire on her eyes till they let him in. 


Her breast to a God of the daybeams shone, 
And never a corner for serpent sin. 


His clear gaze scorches her eyes until she opens them frankly, 
and, with that, the harbored thought of unfaithfulness vanishes. 
Tranced she stood, with a chattering chin ; 
Her shrunken form at his feet was thrown : 
At home my lord to the death shall win, 
When it isnotyrant who leaves me lone! 
that is to say, ‘While you trust me completely, whatever may 
happen at the wars, you are lord and victor of my love to the end 
of your days.’” 

But Mr. Quiller-Couch’s difficulty with the above story is as 
nothing, he says, to that with “The Appeasement of Demeter,” 
where the crisis is a rustic joke that makes Demeter laugh and 
relent and end the drought, and Mr. Quiller-Couch is still en- 
deavoring to find out from Mr. Meredith’s verses what this mo- 
mentous joke was! 


WALT WHITMAN IN EVERY-DAY LIFE. 


HE most intimate friendship Walt Whitman seems to have 

formed was with a young conductor on one of the street- 
One hundred and ten of his letters to 
this young man, whose name was Peter Doyle, have lately been 
published in a volume entitled “Calamus.” 


car lines of Washington. 


They are the same 
letters referred to by John Addington Symonds in “A Study,” and 
of which he says “they throw a flood of light upon ‘Calamus’ [one 
of the sections of ‘Leaves of Grass’], and are superior to any 
commentary. It is greatly to be hoped that they may be pub- 
lished.” Now that they are published, the London Academy 
finds them “an illumination, a revelation,” this revelation being 
that Whitman was more normal and reasonable than the “ Whit- 
maniacs” would have us believe; that he was “a wholesome, 
simple-hearted, affectionate, keen-sighted, sweet-minded, impul- 
sive, idle, tolerant, charitable, boyish, merry, vigorous old man; 
a passionate lover of humanity, of the open air, of the sea, of 
active moving life, of his country.” They reveal also, so The 
Academy remarks, that he was “a loafer in correspondence as in 
life,” and it does not think he could have sustained such a medi- 
ocre manner as appears in these letters had it not been normal 
with him. 

There is nothing in the book to show us the secret of the attrac- 
tion Peter Doyle had for Whitman. The friendship was not lit- 
erary, for Doyle’s views of Whitman’s poetry, as the latter at 
least understood them to be, were that the ‘“‘ Leaves of Grass” was 
“‘a great mess of crazy talk and hard words all tangled up with- 
out sense or meaning.” The beginning of the friendship is thus 
narrated by Doyle in an interview with Bucke and Traubel that 
is given in the introduction of the book : 

“It is a curious story. We felt to each other at once. I wasa 
conductor. The night was very stormy—he had been over to see 
[John] Burroughs before he came down to take the car—the 
storm wasawful. Walt had his blanket—it was thrown round his 
shoulders—he seemed like an old sea-captain. He was the only 
passenger; it was a lonely night, so I thought I would goin and 
talk with him. Something in me made me do it and something 
in him drew me that way. He used to say there was something 
in me had the same effect on him. Anyway, I went into the car 
We were familiar at once—I put my hand on his knee—we under- 
stood. He did not get out at the end of the trip—in fact went all 
the way back with me. I think the year of this was 1866. From 
that time on we were the biggest sort of friends. . . . Walt rode 
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with me often—often at noon, always at night. He rode round 
with me on the last trip—sometimes rode for several trips. 
Everybody knew him. He had a way of taking the measure of 
the driver’s hands—had calfskin gloves made for them every 
winter in Georgetov-1—these gloves were his personal presents to 
the men. He saluted the men on the other cars as we passed— 
threw up his hand. They cried to him, ‘Hullo, Walt!’ and he 
would reply, ‘Ah there!’ or something like.” 


This interview, which is far more quotable than the letters, 
gives us also the following bits: 


“T never knew a case of Walt’s being bothered up by a woman. 
In fact, he had nothing special to do with any woman except 
Mrs. O'Connor and Mrs. Burroughs. His disposition was differ- 
ent. Woman in that sense never came into his head. Walt was 
too clean, he hated anything which was not clean. No trace of 
any kind of dissipation in him. . . . Toward women generally 
Walt had a good way—he very easily attracted them. But he 
did that with men, too. And it was an irresistible attraction, 
I've had many tell me—men and women. Hehad aneasy, gentle 
way—the same for all, no matter who they were or what their 
sex.” 

“Yes, Walt often spoke to me of his books. I would tell him 
‘I don’t know what you are trying to get at.’ And this is the 
idea I would always arrive at from his reply: All other peoples 
in the world have had their representatives in literature; here is 
a big race with no representative. He would undertake to fur- 
nish that representative. It was also his object to get a real 
human being into a book. This had never been done before. 
These were the two things he tried to impress upon me every 
time we talked of books—especially of his books.” 


“Garfield and Walt were very good friends. Garfield had a 
large manly voice; we would be going along the avenue together 
—Walt and me—and we would hear Garfield’s salutation at the 
rear. He always signaled Walt with the cry: ‘After all not to 
create only!” When we heard that we always knew who was 
coming. Garfield would catch up and they would enter into talk ; 
I would fall back sometimes. ‘They spoke of books mainly, but 
of every other earthly thing also. Often they would not get 
through the first run and would go up and down the avenue sev- 
eral times together—I was out of it.” 


The first of the letters is dated at New York, September 2s, 
1868; the last at London, Ontario, July 24, 1880. Nearly one 
half (50) of the whole number were written in the two years 1872 
and 1873 from Camden, N. J. They very rarely touch on topics 
of general or abiding interest. The poet inquires about “ Dave” 
and “Jim,” and Charley Horrell, Tom Hasset, “Harry on No. 
11,” ete.; tells about the Broadway stage-drivers, nearly all of 
whom, he says, were his friends; calls himself “a great loafer” ; 
tells of the pilots, among whom also he had many personal 
friends (“‘some, when we meet we kiss each other—I am an ex- 
ception to all their customs with others”); inquires solicitously 
after Pete’s ailments; upbraids him for thoughts of suicide 
(‘dear Pete, dear son, my darling boy, my young and loving 
brother, don’t let the devil put such thoughts in your mind again 
—wickedness unspeakable—death and disgrace here, and hell’s 
agonies hereafter”) ; tells of his social triumphs, and especially 
of the favor shown him by ladies (“the way in which this aged 
party comes up to the scratch and cuts out the youthful parties 
and fills their hearts with envy is absolutely a caution”). We 
publish one of the letters in full as a fair specimen of the corre- 
spondence: 


“ Brooklyn, Wednesday night, Aug. 3 [1870]. DEAR Pete.— 
Dear son, I received your second letter to-day—also the Star. I 
sent you a letter Tuesday evening, which I suppose you have 
veceived. As I am now sitting in my room and have no desire to 
go to bed yet, I will commence another. Give my best respects 
to George Smith—also to Pensey Bell and his brother George— 
also to Mr. Shedd—and in fact to all my railroad friends when- 
ever they inquire after me—Dear son, I can almost see you 
drowsing and nodding since last Sunday, going home late—es- 
pecially as we wait there at 7th St. and I am telling you some- 
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thing deep about the heavenly bodies—and in the midst of it I 
look around and find you fast asleep, and your head on my 
shoulder like a chunk of wood—an awful compliment to my lec- 
turing powers. All the talk here now is either the war on the 
Rhine, or the murder of old Mr. Nathan, or some other murder— 
for there are plenty of them—I send you a couple of papers with 
pieces about them. Say whether they come safe. I believe that 
is all for to-night, as it is getting late. Good night, Pete—Good 
night, my darling son—here is a kiss for you, dear boy—on the 
paper here—a good long one. Zhursday, gth—I have been out 
all the forenoon and until about 2 o’clock—had some business in 
New York, which I attended, then came back and spent an hour 
and a half on the river, with one of the pilots, a particular friend 
of mine—saw the yachts, several of them, including the America, 
out practising for the great race that comes off Monday—the 
Dauntless was out yesterday—and the Camériza went down three 
days ago—the America is the handsomest little craft I ever laid 
eyes on—I also saw Henry Ward Beecher and had some talk 
with him—I find myself going with the pilots muchly—there are 
several that were little boys, now grown up, and remember me 
well—fine hearty fellows—always around the water—sons of old 
pilots—they make much of me, and of course I am willing. 10 
o'clock at night—As this is lying here on my table to be sent off 
to-morrow, I will imagine you with your arm around my neck 
saying Good-night, Walt—and me—Good-night, Pete.—/rzday 
morning, Aug. 5.—Ah well—fine weather and I feel in good 
spirits. I am just going out and across to New York. We hada 
heavy shower here yesterday afternoon 4th, the weather is not 
too hot here. WaLrT.” 





MARK TWAIN ON THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, 


HAT Mark Twain can “parley-voo” is, we dare say, pretty 
generally known. He is not, however, satisfied with mas- 
tering one foreign language, as he proved the other day during a 
dinner given in his honor by the Concordia, the literary club of 
Vienna. Its members were treated to the somewhat rare spectacle 
of a journalist and writer whose mother tongue is English address- 
ing a meeting in very fair German, tho with a strongly foreign 
accent. Mr. Clemens took as his subject the German language, 
which he criticized with his accustomed delightful exaggeration, 
making a decided hit. Expressing his pleasure at the reception 
given him by Germans of his own calling, he continued : 


“You must excuse my reading my ‘little speech, as I do not 
speak German very fluently. Expertsnevertheless inform me that 
I write it—like an angel. About that I know nothing. So far I 
have had no acquaintance with angels—that will come later, when 
God sees fit. Iam not in a hurry for it myself. 

“T have had a most violent longing to make a speech in Ger- 
man for a long time past, but I was never permitted to do so. 
People without artistic feeling always put obstacles in my way. 
They always said to me: ‘Do be quiet. Make yourself trouble- 
some some other way.’ Even this time I found it difficult to get 
the much-desired permission. Thecommittee thought they could 
not grant it, as one of the rules of the Concordia is that its mem- 
bers must defend the German language. 

“Tam sure I never wanted to hurt it. It’s a noble language, 
and I only wish to improve it. That has been the dream of my 
life. I have visited several German governments to get the con- 
tract. I would like to compress its prosy and luxuriant construc- 
tion, to suppress, annihilate, abolish its eternal parentheses; I 
would prohibit the introduction of more than thirteen subjects in 
a single sentence, and move the verb so near the opening of a 
sentence that it may be easily distinguished without the aid of a 
telescope. To make a long matter short, I would simplify your 
language. Do let me advise you! Introduce the reforms I sug- 
gest and you will have a beautiful language. Some days ago the 
correspondent of one of the papers here created a sentence of 112 
words, containing 7 parentheses and 7 changes of the subject. 
That is to say, the subject had to change cars seven times during 
the one journey. Poor tired subject! I would also like to re- 
form the divisible verb. When these reforms are carried out, 
German will be the nicest language of the world. 

“Mr. Plétzl* claims that I came to Vienna to get the bridges 





* Noted Vienr se humorist. 
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shut off and to stop all traffic while I make my observations. 
Don’t you believe him! My frequent walks on the bridges have 
_ avery innocent object. There is room on the railing to pursue 
my studies. I can stretch a German sentence there. I paste the 
first part of a divisible verb on one end, and the last on the other 
end; the body of the sentence I stretch between them. Gener- 
ally the bridges are long enough. When I want to study Plotzl’s 
writings, I make use of the beautiful, eternally long Reichs- 
briicke. I do not deny that his German is, in some unimportant 
details, better than mine. But it isn’t quite so flexible. 

“But I will execute my speech—I mean I will close it. In your 
hospitable atmosphere I have forgotten that I am a foreigner 
among you. Let me thank you again and again for the cordial 
reception you have given me.” 


Mr. Clemens was much interested in the reading of a trans- 
lation of one of his own creations, the effect of which he followed 
with marked attention.— 7ranslated for Tue LITERARY DIGEsT. 


ELOQUENT TRIBUTE TO A GREAT MUSICIAN. 


NOTHER monument toa great musician! Gaetano Doni- 
zetti, the Italian composer, was born in the town of Bergamo 
in 1798; in the same town, September 26, 1897, a monument was 


inaugurated to his memory. Donizetti was educated under Mavr 














































































































GAETANO DONIZETTI. 


and Mattei, and produced “Enrico de Borgogna” before com- 
pleting his twentieth year. This was rapidly succeeded by other 
works, and so great was his fertility that, besides many other 
compositions, he produced sixty-three operas, many of which 
have taken permanent possession of the stage. His mind gave 
way in 1844, and after four years’ residence at a mazson de santé 
At the 
recent inauguration, an address was delivered by Count G. 
Godronchi, the Minister of Public Instruction, which is published 
in Bollettino Ufficiale (Rome, October). 


extract the following passages : 


he was taken back to Bergamo, where he died in 1848. 


From this source we 


“Gaetano Donizetti was marvelously endowed by nature, hav- 
ing great strength and grace of person, beauty of face, a gener- 
ous heart, and a sweet and powerful imagination. He was made 
to rule, and he ruled. The men of two generations were made 
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happy by his songs, and, like the fabled Orpheus, he led them 
where it pleased him, he made them weep and moan, and at the 
same time he made them rejoice with gleeful laughter. 

“With a large and versatile mind, Donizetti tried every kind 
of music, the sacred, the serious, the semi-serious, the comic, and 
in all he succeeded grandly. He did not disdain the chamber 
music or the popular song, but to one as to the other he brought 
the highest genius, and to-day, fresh as if just born, the melodi- 
ous echoes of these sweet old songs resound through the life of 
Naples. He was lord of music and distributed it liberally. Har- 
mony gushed from his heart, limpid and copious as springs of 
living water from a mountain rock. . . . In him the richness of 
motive admirably softened the technic of art, and musical ideas 
gushed from his mind freshly and spontaneously, full of the 
images that had been suggested to him, each one clothed in its 
proper form and each in the attitude and with the coloring that 
his inspiration gave it. 

“A wide and dignified humor, a nobility of conception which is 
rarely found, an orchestration adapted to his characters and to 
their passions, a great variety of colors wisely distributed on a 
closely woven texture and arranged with incomparable mastery, 
these are the qualities which all recognized from the first appear- 
ance of the music of Donizetti. 

“Donizetti owed all this not only to his serene and equable 
temperament, but also, and much more than is ordinarily sup- 
posed, to his patient study begun at Bologna under the loving 
guidance of the masters Mayr and Mattei, and afterward contin- 
ued freely wherever the vicissitudes of his artistic career con- 
ducted him. To the simplicity of the Neapolitan school he joined 
the new technical methods which Rossini had introduced and 
popularized, and the wise German combination which the fol- 
lowers of the pure Italian tradition called noise till the very end. 
But all this was exquisitely connected and all impressed with his 
genius. 

“Across an instrumental and complicated richness his melody 
runs clear and smooth, elevated in its form and vivacious in its 
movement. From this is derived that plasticity of the music of 
Donizetti which appears in his very earliest works, but becomes 
as a living thing in his ‘Anna Bolena.’ By its composition, by 
the force with which it was conceived and written, by the majesty 
of its form and the warmth of its passion, this opera marked the 
entrance of Donizetti in the kingdom of immortal art. The great 
mind of Mazzini was filled with admiration and the aged Simone 
Mayr could not conceal his joy, and from that time he never 
failed to call his beloved disciple by the glorious name of master. 

“And so, in the time in which Rossini ruled the European 
stage with absolute sway, while Bellini was scattering from full 
hands the inextinguishable sweetness of his melody, and in Ger- 
many Weber had commenced to disentangle the new form from 
which afterward came the powerful creations of Wagner, Doni- 
zetti was able, by the strength of his genius, the power of his will, 
and the dignity of patient study, to open a luminous way, con- 
quering his post and keeping it until the end, with the greatest 
“The tragedy of his life only renders his memory more sacred. 
One morning Duprez went to see him at Ivry, whence his 
friends and relatives had taken him in the pious hope that the 
light which had left him might return. The glorious master was 
irrecognizable: his tall body bent, his eyes vacant and staring, 
no thought on his pure brow. Duprez spoke to him of the past, 
of Italy, of his music and his triumph, sang to him a bit from 
‘Lucia,’ from his beloved ‘Lucia.’ At the sound of the divine 
song it appeared that a ray of light illumined that intrepid spirit. 
He seated himself at the pianoforte in order to accompany him— 
alas! his hands fell at his side and showed the emptiness of his 
blind mind. He remained a little longer at Ivry, was then taken 
to Paris, and from Paris brought back to Bergamo; and, in the 
city which had given him birth, his eyes were closed in the 
spring of 1848. 

“Such was Donizetti, O citizens of Bergamo! His art skilled 
but not artificial, his melody clear and transparent as the rivers 
of your valley. Turn to antiquity, that is to say, to sincerity of 
inspiration, to native grace, to forms simply and nobly chosen, 
to the classical purity which makes art the more exquisite as it is 
the less apparent—returning to this glorious way, we find there 
Gaetano Donizetti, a lucid mind, a gifted and conscientious com- 
poser, a spirit overflowing with harmony.”— 7vrans/lated for THE 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 
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ZOLA ON HIS NEW NOVEL—“ PARIS.” 


HE final novel in Zola’s trilogy, “Paris,” is now appearing 
serially in Le /Journa/ and is attracting considerable com- 
ment in literary circles. It is a continuation of ‘“ Lourdes” and 
“Rome,” presenting familiar characters under new conditions 
and in a different environment. In regard to the character and 
scope of this work, as well as to his method in writing it, Zola 
has made the following statements to the Paris correspondent 
of the St. Petersburg Novy Dieu : 


“It is true that ‘Paris’ has not required as much time as either 
of the other parts of the trilogy. I have not had to travel, yet it 
has not been a much easier task than the writing of ‘Rome,’ hav- 
ing consumed about eight months. It has been necessary to 
resort to ‘documents’ most assiduously, since I have had to touch 
upon every sphere of civilized human activity, to introduce the 
reader into every movement and school of Parisian thought, liter- 
ary, artistic, political, and financial. The reader will become 
acquainted with every aspect of the rich life of the French capi- 
tal, and tho the treatment is necessarily superficial—kaleidoscopic, 
as it were—still, I can not write on any matter except upon a 
thorough knowledge of it. This requires observation, verifica- 
tion, and study. For example, I had occasion to speak of a fac- 
tory, and having selected, on account of the novelty, a bicycle 
factory, I was obliged to spend some days in mastering the bicy- 
cle industry. In fact, I bestowed more labor on ‘Paris’ than on 
either of the other novels in the three-cities series. ‘Paris’ is 
a romance in the true sense of the term. It contains much move- 
ment and action, many personages and many changing scenes. 
Most conspicuous, of course, is the Abbé Froment. In his com- 
pany I study the réle of Paris in modern history and indicate its 
future mission. It is, in my opinion, very great. I point to 
Paris as the beacon illuminating the path of the intellectual life 
and progress of all mankind. You foreigners may not agree with 
me in regarding Paris as the capital of the world; but I have 
done everything possible to justify the title ‘City of Light’ which 
Paris has so properly gained for itself. 

“But do not think that I eulogize and laud Paris. I do not 
cover up its dark side and do not ignore the evils which under- 
mine it. I simply show that the life-giving and invigorating 
spring which will quench man’s thirst for knowledge and satisfy 
his yearning for moral development and perfection takes its course 
from—originates in—Paris. The purity and power of this spring 
depend on the material prosperity of Paris. Rome is to be dis- 
mantled in favor of Paris, where Abbé Froment will acquire his 
new cult of science and human solidarity, and where he will 
finally find spiritual peace and joy, after having vainly sought 
them at Lourdes and Rome.” 


More explicit and clear is Zola’s reference to the social and 
political teachings of his novel in an interview with the represen- 
tative of Le Temps, Paris. We translate from it as follows: 


“TI do not spare the vices of Paris, but even the crime com- 
mitted in the course of my story only serves to accentuate the vir- 
tue and nobility of the great city, this refuge of light and good- 
ness to which Froment comes to warm his heart. Here, in Paris, 
he conceives the idea of the new religion of the future, of the 
better social order slowly developing out of the travail of somany 
workers. Thus Paris, with all its philanthropy, proves the utter 
impotence of charity, which rests on a sentiment that is Christian 
and anti-social. It is necessary that the idea of justice, which 
places the weak on their own feet, should supplant the idea of 
philanthropy, which merely supports the weak in their fallen and 
degraded condition. The era of justice is dawning in Paris. 
After three years’ life in Paris, my hero, Abbé Froment, who left 
Rome in despair, welcomes with sweet whispers of gratitude the 
new heaven and earth he is permitted to behold. The solution I 
give accords with my own matured views of the beneficence of 
life, of the greatness of human destiny, when the sole founda- 
tion of society shall be labor.” 


Zola declares that while he has introduced all kinds and condi- 
tions of men—nobles, financiers, revolutionists, anarchists, de- 
cadents, savants, workmen, and politicians, he has nowhere 
photographed reality and has not painted the portraits of contem- 
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porary individuals. The lovers of scandal, he says, will be dis- 
appointed, tho there is plenty of material for excited polemics. 
Anticipating adverse criticism, Zola says: 


“I expect the same reception as that accorded to previous 
works, but I hope that after my death I may be judged with 
greater fairness. Then it will perhaps be recognized that I was 
neither a pessimist nor a corrupter. He is not a pessimist who 
on every occasion sings hymns to life; he is not a corrupter who 
tirelessly and earnestly proclaims the high dignity and worth of 
labor. Let any one go through the entire Rougon-Macquart 
series and he will find that love of life and passion for work shine 
through every one of its pages. There is nothing worse than 
solitude, idleness, and death, and against these foes have I 
striven. It is utterly unjust to charge that I have sought to per- 
vert and confuse minds. If I am indifferent to this false verdict, 
it is because I do not believe it will stand long.” 


Indeed, the instalments of the novel that have already ap- 
peared indicate that Zola is a convert to the socialistic philosophy 
of social life. Through his hero, Pierre Froment, he is to preach 
brotherhood, equality, and solidarity as defined by the modern 
socialists.— 7ranslations made for Tue LiTerary DicEstT. 


NOTES. 


THE publishers of the Standard Dictionary (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 
announce a new edition of 40,000 copies to meet the coming holiday demand. 


ALICE M. LONGFELLOwW, daughter of the poet, writes to her father’s pub- 
lishers in regard to the pronunciation of the name Hiawatha. The poet 
pronounced it He-awa’-tha, the second a sounded as in mar, and the first 
syllable being accented less than the third. 


WRITING of Maupassant’s monument, the editor of 7he Chap-Rook states 
that itis only half in Maupassant’s honor. A well-known literary lady sub- 
scribed 5,000 francs on condition that her own full-length portrait should be 
given. This is done, the lady representing the Parisienne, and her attitude 
being inspired by the following passage from Fort comme la Mort: “Sit 
down, darling. There, take this volume of poetry, open it at page 336, and 
read the verses on poor folks. Drink them as you should the choicest wine, 
sipping every word, and let intoxication and tender feeling steal upon you, 
Listen well to the answer your heart gives. Then shut the book, raise your 
eyes, think and dream.”’ 


A LIST of forty persons is proposed by the London Academy for member- 
ship in a proposed English Academy of Letters, which shall award prizes 
that it will offer each year of one hundred and fifty guineas upon the au- 
thors of two books of signal merit. Zhe Academy is now printing criticisms 
and suggestions regarding its list, which is as follows: John Ruskin, W. 
E. Gladstone, Herbert Spencer, Duke of Argyll, A.C. Swinburne, George 
Meredith, John Morley, Thomas Hardy, James Bryce, Sir G. O. Trevelyan, 
Leslie Stephen, George MacDonald, R. D. Blackmore, Rudyard Kipling, 
Aubrey de Vere, R. C. Jebb, Dr. Salmon, W. W. Skeat, Dr. J A. H. Mur- 
ray, W. P. Ker, W. E. H. Lecky, S. R. Gardiner, Bishop Creighton, Bishop 
Stubbs, Rev. Aidan Gasquet, W. E. Henley, Andrew Lang, William Archer, 
H. D. Traill, Edmund Gosse, Mrs. Meynell, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Fran- 
cis Thompson, W. B. Yeats, Henry James, Austin Dobson, J. M. Barrie, 
A. W. Pinero, W. S. Gilbert, “Lewis Carroll.” 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER has a good word to say for Mr. W. D. How- 
ells’s latest book. We quote from ‘‘The Editor's Drawer” in H/arfer's 
Monthly: ‘*Mr.Howells has done nothing for many years past so entirely 
satisfactory as ‘The Landlord of Lion’s Head.’ The reader recognizes all 
through the master-hand. It isconspicuous for its maturity. There is no 
experimenting and ’prentice hand about this work. The touch is always 
that of the artist, and the touch is sure. The result is the ripened observa- 
tion of certain phases of New England life. Nosituation is forced, either 
to attract the attention of the reader or to make the plot effective. The 
rural scenes and characters appear in the dry light of New Hampshire at- 
mosphere, with as little exaggeration as the humble scenes of Teniers, but 
yet witha genial breadthand sympathy. The author has the extraordinary 
skill to make us see the landscape and the people as he sawthem. The il- 
lusion is perfect. And it isnot merely the outside of the people we see. 
We know their inmost character.”’ 


THE break in the friendship between Nietszche and Wagner has generally 
been attributed to the former's offended vanity, because of the scanty 
recognition accorded him atthe first Baireuth festival. Nietszche, however, 
attributed the break to other causes. E. Irenzwus Stevenson, in H/arger's 
Weekly, quotes from newly published letters of Nietszche’s as follows: “It 
was at the time of the first Baireuth Festival, in 1876 [wrote Nietszche] 
that I took farewell of Wagner, in the full height of his first Festsfrele. I 
can not endure equivocation ; and since Wagner had returned to Germany 
he stooped to all that I despise—even to antisemitism. In a word, it was 
high time for me to break off from him. I had the proof. Wagner, while 
apparently a great conqueror, was in reality a desperate and decrepit 
decadent, suddenly sinking into one, irremediably annihilated. .. . Could 
any German with eyes in his head and compassion in his heart face this 
pitiful spectacle?. ... When I found myself alone I trembled. A little 
time afterward I was ill—more than ill; I was worn out—tired of an irre- 
sistible Hlusion.” 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


SCIENCE. 


A NEW THEORY OF GRAVITATION. 


N a recently published book entitled “Some Unrecognized 
Laws of Nature” (New York, 1897), the authors, Messrs. 
Singer and Berens, make an attempt to account for the phenom- 
ena of the universe on theories widely different from those now 
commonly accepted by students of science. Such attempts are 
not rare, but this particular one has been judged sufficiently suc- 
cessful to form the subject of a special article by C. Hanford 
Henderson in Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly (October). 
The work is divided into four books, which “deal respectively 
with methods of inquiry; with first principles; with phenome- 
ology, or ‘the interconvertibility of forces’; and, finally, with 
gravitation.” We shall confine ourselves to the last. The fol- 
lowing extracts from Mr. Henderson’s review set forth pretty 
clearly the views of Messrs. Singer and Berens. Says Mr. Hen- 
derson : 


“Newton himself had no theory of gravitation, or at least was 
extremely careful not to publish it if he ever had one. Later dis- 
ciples, however, have been less cautious, and the Newtonian view 
has been erected into something of a theory. This assumes that 
all matter attracts aJl matter, and this quite independently of its 
state of excitation. . . . The Newtonian view assumes the con- 
stancy of mass or weight, but does so without the least experi- 
mental verification, and indeed in the teeth of much contrary evi- 


“Now, there are two classic experiments for determining the 
density of the earth that seem at first sight to establish the current 
view that all matter attracts all matter. These are the Cavendish 
experiment, in which the attraction of lead balls of known mass 
is measured by means of a torsion balance, and so compared with 
the attraction of the earth; and the Schiehallion experiment, in 
which a plumb line is suspended near a mountain of known mass, 
and the deflection of the line from the vertical carefully measured. 
But both experiments proceed upon the assumption that all mat- 
ter attracts, and prove nothing. 

“This review of the Newtonian conception serves as a preface 
to the authors’ own theory. . . . Briefly stated, their theory is that 
two bodies in different states of excitation and free to move will 
move toward each other, the intensity of attraction being propor- 
tional to the difference in the excitation. Bodies in the same state 
—that is, in equilibrium—have no attraction for one another, and 
there will be no gravitation manifested between them. ‘This is 
a direct contradiction of the Newtonian position that gravitation 
is universal. The excitation of a body may be increased by 
heat, light, electricity, or magnetism, and consequently the at- 
traction, weight, or mass may be changed by a change in the 
physical conditions. This has|sen repeatedly shown by experi- 
ment, but with the idea of the ucchangeableness of gravity firmly 
fixed in the mind the results of the experiments have always been 
explained on other grounds. According to the new view, terres- 
trial gravitation is entirely due to the different states of excitation 
which prevail on the outside of the globe and on the inside, and 
notably to the difference in thermal condition. Heating a body 
on the surface of the earth ought, by lessening this difference, to 
reduce the attraction—that is to say, the weight—and such is 
actually the case. Every one who has worked in the laboratory 
knows that a hot platinum crucible weighs several milligrams 
less than the same crucible when cold. This was formerly at- 
tributed to ascending currents of hot air, but the explanation no 
longer holds. These and other similar experiments have recently 
been repeated under conditions which do not admit the existence 
of convection currents, and the loss of weight is still observ- 


“Furthermore, the authors show that the combining weights of 
the elements vary with the temperature, and they record a series 
of very interesting experiments. When applied to celestial grav- 
itation, the motion of the earth and other planets, and to their 
apparent irregularities, the new theory leads to surprising con- 
clusions. If it stand the test of a more widespread examination, 
it will entirely change our conception of astronomical physics, and 
make necessary a radically different cosmology. The specula- 
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tions in this department, however, are put forward very tenta- 
tively, and more by way of suggestion than as settled convictions. 
It will be noticed here, as elsewhere throughout the book, that 
the observed phenomena of nature are not called in question, but 
only our conceptions and interpretation of them.” 


There are as yet no indications that the contents of the book 
will have much effect on the opinions held by modern scientific 
men. Nevertheless, in Mr. Henderson’s view, the book “‘is des- 
tined to attract wide attention, perhaps to provoke warm con- 
troversy, and certainly to stimulate wholesome doubt and in- 
quiry,” and “has a high value quite aside from whether one 
accepts the main conclusions or not, and we commend it to the 
serious consideration of those interested in the world-riddle.” 





SOME CURIOSITIES OF GRAFTING. 


HE following is a translation of portions of-an-article on this 
subject contributed to La Nature (Paris, November 6) by 
M. J. Poisson : 


“The art of grafting is one of the most popular and the most 
widespread, owing to the facility of putting it into practise. The 
services that it renders to the amateur, to the practical gardener, 
and even to the scientist, as an instructive fact in experimental 
physiology, prove that grafting is an operation as interesting as 
it is profitable. 

“The origin of grafting is as old as the world; it is not the 
place here to give its history, which is related in technical works ; 
but apparently it is from nature herself that man learned to 
graft. Who has not seen examples of natural graftsin the woods 
between trunks of branches of trees, or the twigs of a shrub in- 
terwoven with and often fastened to one another? It is only 
necessary to look about a little to discover such cases. 

“Nevertheless, easy as grafting may be in many cases, we are 
astonished when, not being well acquainted with the art, we 
open a manual of arboriculture and see the quantity of different 
kinds of grafts devised by nurserymen and gardeners, and the 
special knowledge that is necessary, not to be deceived by their 
operations, The rock on which we founder—and such foundering 
is still common—is the affinity which must exist’between the sub- 
ject that is to receive the graft and the plant from which this 
graft comes. In other words, it is necessary that the anatomical 
elements of the plants brought into contact should be as similar 
as possible, and that their multiplication should take place at the 
same epoch, in order that these elements should be intimately 
united, and that the graft, fixed solidly, should grow as it is ex- 
pected to do. Much has been written on this subject, and it 
seems not yet to have been exhausted. But all agree on this 
point: that it is indispensable that the associated plants should 
belong to the same family, if not to the same genus, if the ex- 
periment is to be not alone successful, but even possible. If 
exceptions to this rule are known, they are rare. Even some 
species, very closely related in classification, refuse absolutely to 
unite with each other, or if they do their adherence is of short 
duration. This is the place to quole a few lines from a master 
of the art of grafting : * 

“The explanation of sympathies and antipathies in the graft- 
ing of different species is yet wanting; no one can tell why cer- 
tain genera can be grafted, this one on that one, while the recip- 
rocal process is impossible. For example: the apple does not 
succeed on the pear, while we have seen pear-trees live several 
years on the apple-tree. The pear takes the quince or even the 
hawthorn as subjects, while these do not render the same service 
to their relative. The service-berry, the nettle-tree, the medlar- 
tree, and the quince, so unlike to one another and to the haw- 
thorn, all four agree with the last named. The peach and the 
apricot are grafted with difficulty one on the other, altho both 
succeed on the almond and the plum. All the cherry-trees 
graft on the mahaleb or St. Lucia, but the latter will not grow on 
any cherry.’ 

“We might increase the number of these examples, which have 
been revealed by experience, but which it is nearly impossible to 
foretell a priorz.” 





* Charles Baltet: ‘‘L’Art de Greffer.” 
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M. Poisson tells us that the son of M. Baltet, from whom he 
has just quoted, has made interesting experiments in the grafting 
of one vegetable on another. He says: 


“In grafting the branches of the tomato on the stems of the 
potato, the son of our friend M. Balbet has made a diverting ex- 
periment, which . . . deserves to be placed before the eyes of 
the readers of La Nature. It shows us at once the affinities of 
the two plants, which belong to the same family, that of the 
Solanace@, and the possibility of grafting vegetables that have 
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TOMATO GRAFTED ON THE POTATO, 


only a short existence in one climate, and would seem at first sight 
incapable of yielding such a result, as curious as it is unexpected. 

“This example is suggestive not only in the growth of two 
distinct vegetable products on the same plant, but because the 
water-gorged tissue of the potato thus serves as a reservoir for 
the tomato in case of dry weather.”"—7vans/ated for Tue Lit- 
ERARY DIGEsT. 


IMMUNITY FROM INFECTION—A NOVEL 
VIEW. 


HYSIOLOGISTS have not yet agreed why it is that a person 
who has had measles or scarlet fever once should be less 
likely to have it again. The latest contribution to the subject is 
the rather startling one advanced by a German physician, who 
maintains that the effect is not a real one at all, but only appar- 
ent. Persons rarely have measles twice, he says, in effect, but 
so, too, they are rarely struck twice by lightning, the reason 
being that two successive occurrences of the same kind are always 
less probable than a single one. The author of this theory, Dr. 
Gottstein, has already made himself well known by his attacks 
on the antitoxin treatment of diphtheria. The paper to which 
we refer is published in the A/inzsches Wochenblatt (Berlin, 
September), but our quotations are from an abstract in 7he Brit- 
tsh Medical Journal (November 13) : 


“He [Dr. Gottstein] considers it unjustifiable to conclude that 
because a man does not have an infectious disease twice he has 
become immune to it through the first attack; he considers this 
to be a result of the doctrine of chance, and points out that altho 
the winning of the first prize in a lottery twice by the same person 
is practically unheard of, no one would think of claiming this as 
acase of immunity. The author dismisses the prophylactic action 
of vaccination on the ground that this is not strictly comparable 
with variolous inoculation. . Human acquired immunity 
should, according to him, be investigated without reference to 
experiments on animals. Gottstein proceeds to inquire as to 
which acute specifics are definitely held to confer immunity, and 
by collecting the opinions of various authors finds that smallpox, 
measles, and scarlet fever are alone universally stated to do so. 
As regards the first two, cases are not uncommon in which the 
same patient suffers from the disease twice or even more often, 
and the rarity of this is only in accordance with the law of proba- 
bilities. Three factors combine to add to this infrequency. 
First, many diseases, such as diphtheria, are particularly associ- 
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ated with the early years of life, so that when a patient is exposed 
to a second infection he has very often passed the age of especial 
liability. Other affections again, such as cholera, typhus, and 
recurrent fever, occur typically in short infrequent epidemics, so 
that the subject has but little chance of meeting with them again. 
Lastly, and this is most important, deadly diseases such as 
cholera, diphtheria, and plague spare only those who are most 
resistant, in whom the probability of a recurrence sinks very 
low. The author then gives a number of examples of the re- 
peated occurrence of infectious diseases in the same individual, 
and enters into elaborate statistics to show that the frequency of 
such repeated infections is actually in excess of what might be 
deduced from the calculation of probabilities. Thus he quotes 
from Maiselis statistics of 33 second attacks of scarlet fever, 37 of 
measles, and no fewer than 514 of smallpox, and refers also to 
the recurrence of syphilis and of whooping-cough. . . . He fur- 
ther points out that, according to Weismann’s theory, acquired 
immunity can not be transmitted, and hence will not explain 
family and racial non-susceptibility to disease. This is really a 
heightened power of resisting resulting from the elimination of 
the weak in the struggle for existence. He finally suggests that 
in many of the exanthemata [diseases accompanied by rash] the 
true cause of immunity may be hardening of the skin, following 
the rash and preventing cutaneous infection. He illustrates this 
by the case of vanilla-workers, who, after once recovering from 
the eczema induced by their trade, are no longer liable to it.” 


IS THE WORLD NEARING STARVATION ? 


IVERS statisticians are telling us that the world’s popula- 
tion is growing so fast that in a few centuries there will 
not be food enough to support it. A Belgian statistician, General 
Brialmont, thinks this time will come in less than four hundred 
years. In Cosmos (Paris, October 30) Dr. Albert Battandier re- 
views the Belgian general’s arguments and concludes that there 
is not so much to fear, after all; but it can not be said that he is 
very reassuring, for he merely puts off the evil day, and then 
tells us to trust in Providence. Says Dr. Battandier: 


“The economists and the statisticians are beginning to cry out 
in alarm. They calculate the population of the earth at different 
epochs, deduce the annual increase, and, going on from this, find 
by a simple example in proportion the number of persons that 
the world should contain at a given future date. This done, they 
estimate the area of ground necessary to support one man, and 
soon are able to assure us that in four hundred years the popula- 
tion of the globe will be so dense that the earth can no longer 
nourish its inhabitants and that hundreds of millions of human 
beings must die yearly of hunger. They nevertheless find a cor- 
rection to this sad prophecy in the thought that the successors of 
M. Berthelot may have discovered by that time a means of man- 
ufacturing nutriment chemically. Bread, meat, vegetables will 
then be only a distant memory, and a dinner ménu will be made 
up somewhat as follows: a small tablet of nitrogenous matter, 
pastilles of fatty material, a little sugar, and a bottle of season- 
ing—all pure and free from microbes. And then, when the nour- 
ishment of man is no longer a daily problem, when we are no 
longer forced to ask humbly of God our daily bread, the earth 
will become a vast garden watered by subterranean streams 
raised to the surface, and the human race will live in the legend- 
ary abundance of the Golden Age. 

“Let us rapidly examine the divers elements of this complex 
problem, and see whether some of them are not contrary either to 
logic or to fact. 

“The first question to be put is that of the present figure for 
the population of the globe, and its annual increase during the 
last twenty-five years. These statistics, we should say, are far 
from being official. Altho scientists of great authority have 
compiled them, these have had at their disposal only approxi- 
mate figures. Who has told them the number of inhabitants of 
Australia and of Central Africa? How have they counted the 200 
millions of men that they set down to this country? It may be 
easy to find out, at least within several millions, the population 
of British India, but to do the same for Central Asia is quite a 
different matter. Siberia is almost in the same category, and 
as for China, it suffices to glance at the different estimates of her 
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population to find variations of nearly 100 millions. North 
America has regular statistics, but it is not the same in South 
America, where perpetual revolutions, which interfere with the 
economic development of the continent, have the same effect on 
the statistics of population. 

“This being established as a necessary preamble, let us ex- 
amine some of the statistics given by different authors: 


Maite Brun—1810....... ... 
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MOI on 5 onc) cee ccncccccccocccsecceceseeewsecccecss ces 967,000,000 
Ae TO rg iii ico ibe cere cevecceecseccecerces 1,000,000,000 
NE cc sia sk ieSdelialh tkkie whledehicd suas AORN OL RESO Seet 828,000,000 
PRIRRG BOD a oo 0:0. 65x 10000 c0dccevecd cccccesescerscevsacacseens 872,000,000 
Rn cas gixcc.cc0as cds eUaeacvenobes.« .cchbas 1,283,000,000 
NEE IN SUNN oss dase dicccccntevcescs teeesceons 1,391,000,000 
L@VMGROUT— 1078 ono once cece cccccccccctccccessccccccevecceee 1,4.39,000,000 
Bohn nd Wagmer—1083. 0 000... cc evcccccctevveccccwccocese 1,434,;C00,000 
PINCH 3 5.0-<c cabinn deetetstubeOeenscameededenrss. senne 1,483,000,000 
Weiter ORE BUPA — i892. o.oo cc cccese « ceccccscscceece. cee 1,480,000,000 
PUBSTMNMUD TOF 1006... ccc ccccccccescceccscescecesesccceccousess 1,540,000,000 


“The meaning of these figures is that it is at present impossi- 
ble to get an idea of the population of the globe, even within 100 
millions, and the different estimates that have been given show 
how fragile is the base on which must be built any inductions 
drawn from these estimates. Nevertheless, General Brialmont 
has made the attempt. 

“Starting from the fact that in 1882 the population of the globe 
Was I,392,000,000 and that in 1890 it had risen to 1,480,000,000, 
he figures out, to begin with, an annual increase of 6.3 per cent. 
In the same way he concludes that in 1978 the population of the 
globe will be 2,890,000,000, 6,000,000,000 in the year 2074; 12,- 
000,000,000 in 2166; nearly 23,000,000,000 in 2258, and 27,500,000,- 
000 in 2282, or in 400 years. 

“It is easy to see that this reasoning is based wholly on the two 
estimates of 1882 and 1890. Now we have seen how statistics 
differ, and consequently how trivial are the inferences made 
from them. Let us make the calculation for ourselves, saying 
that in 1824 the population was 1,000,000,000 and in 1894, sev- 
enty years later, 1,500,000,000. It follows that the annual in- 
crease is only 7,000,000, or seven tenths of one per cent. yearly. 
We see how far we are from General Brialmont’s figures, and I 
believe that he will find it as hard to contest this estimate as to 
prove the exactness of his own. Besides, ours, having a wider 
base, should have the preference. 

“According to the law of Malthus, ‘when the population is not 
arrested by any obstacle it doubles every twenty-five years, in 
geometrical proportion.’ This gives an annual increase of 4 per 
cent., and the Belgian general finds 6.3 per cent., going, there- 
fore, ahead of the too-celebrated English economist. Letus turn 
the process the other way about, and try to find out, by the aid 
of this progression, in inverted order, when the population of the 
globe should have started to have become a thousand millions in 
1825. The calculation is very simple, since we have to do with 
twenty-five year periods. At the beginning of the century there 
should have been only 500,000,000, 250,000,000 at the beginning 
of Louis XVI.’s reign, and finally, keeping on in the same way, 
we shall find that in 1575 the population of the globe should have 
been only 1,000, 000. 

“But, it will be said, you forget that the law of Malthus has to 
do with an unarrested progress of population, while wars, fam- 
ines, and plagues must be taken into account. Agreed; but then, 
since the world has not changed in the nineteenth century, it 
must be admitted that the same causes that have retarded the 
normal increase of population will continue to act, and to neglect 
their effects in our estimates is to commit an error. We should 
always take account of observed facts; we should admit that 
these diverse causes have exerted their retarding force in such 
wise that the period in which the population doubles, instead of 
being twenty-five years is at least eight times as great, or two 
hundred years. By the same series of calculations, we shall find 
that at the beginning of the Christian era the population of the 
globe should have been only 2,000,000, when according to the 
official statistics of the Roman consuls, their city had at this time 
1,336,000 inhabitants. 

“Questions of population are not solely questions of arithmetic, 
and to consider them sanely we must introduce another factor 
whose existence does not seem to have been suspected by the 
Belgian statistician. 

“This factor is divine Providence; and to be afraid of over- 
population is to show distrust of Providence. 
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“ After having shown by his calculations that the population of 
the globe will be 30,000,000,000 in four hundred years, General 
Brialmont asks with anxiety how such a crowd can be fed. 

“The area of the earth is 510,000,000 square kilometers [197,- 
000,000 square miles] from which we must subtract 379,000,000 
[144,000,000 square miles] for the area of the ocean. It would 
not be exact to say, however, that this immense quantity of water 
is useless to the human race, and it seems, in fact, as if God had 
placed on the earth this inexhaustible mine of nutritive material 
to supply what the soil can not furnish. The sea is an immense 
purveyor, whence our fishermen can draw largely without ex- 
hausting it; we can not exclude it therefore in evaluating man’s 
food-supply. 

“There remain 13,500,000,000 hectares [33,300,000,000 acres] 
of continents, from which we must take parts necessarily uncul- 
tivated, such as the polar regions, high mountain chains, space 
occupied by dwellings, etc. ; we shall thus have at our disposal 
not more than 2,000, 000, ooo hectares [4, 900,000, 000 acres] of land 
on which food may be grown. This being premised we may 
count a hectare of land [2.47 acres] as able to nourish three per- 
sons at most, as in Belgium. The 2,000,000,000 hectares will 
then feed only 6,000,000,000 inhabitants—a figure which, accord- 
ing to the general’s statistics, will be reached in 176 years. 

“An old French proverb, rendering in rustic fashion a beauti- 
ful passage of Scripture, runs thus: ‘When God causes an ass to 
be born, he makes a thistle grow for it.’ If God, who takes care 
of the tiniest bird, does not allow a hair of our heads to fall 
without His consent, why should He abandon us to the terrible 
fate predicted by statisticians who do not take Him into their 
calculations? 

“But we may attack these statistical terrors more directly. 
First, the statisticians take no account of the immense surface of 
the seas and its products—the first important omission. How 
many people live wholly upon the fisheries, and what shall pre- 
vent man from doing with the ocean what he has already done 
with the rivers, and cultivate the immense extents where human- 
ity will always find wherewith to satisfy hunger? Then, too, 
calculations based on ordinary agriculture are in error, for inten- 
sive culture has scarcely begun to be practised, and we have great 
progress to make in the way of causing the earth to yield us more 
than she now does. ..... 

“Finally, and this last reflection is all-sufficient—God is master 
of life and death. . . . Let not statistics appal us. In the early 
days of the world God said, ‘Increaseand multiply,’ . . . and He 
has in His power the means needful for giving to all His children 
their daily bread.”— 7ranslated for Tue Literary Dicesr. 


Invisibility of the Roentgen Rays.—Cow! and Levy- 
Dorn have reported to the Berlin Physiological Society their ex- 
periments on this subject. Their paper, published in Phofo- 
graphisches Archiv, is thus abstracted in Gaea (Leipsic, Novem- 
ber) : 


“Roentgen, as is well known, denied that the rays discovered 
by him could be detected by means of the eye. But this was 
opposed by the experiments of Brandes and Dorn. These scien- 
tists claimed to have detected plain evidences of light in the rays. 
They usually saw, when in the neighborhood of a Roentgen tube, 
a clear circle that was broadest and brightest on one side. The 
results of Brandes and Dorn were assumed to be correct until 
recently. Cowl and Levy-Dorn, in their experiments, have care- 
fully eliminated all sources of error, and neither by themselves 
nor by means of a whole series of other observers have they been 
able to detect such an action of the Roentgen rays as that de- 
scribed by Brandes and Dorn. In the vast majority of cases no 
clear evidences of light appeared. In a few instances, when light 
seemed to appear, sources of error were not excluded. But even 
then no luminous circle was seen, but a luminous area of unde- 
fined form. We have, then, no right to say that the X rays are 
visible. The earlier observations of Roentgen are correct; so 
much the more, as the negative results were obtained with far 
more powerful rays than the positive ones. ‘The appearances 
that Brandes and Dorn noticed were probably subjective and 
similar to the luminous figures seen with closed eyes in a dark- 
ened room where no ray of light can fall on the optic nerve. "— 
Translated for Tur Literary DicEst. 
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The Audibility of Thunder.—“In connection with the 
proposal to establish a number of government stations for re- 
porting the phenomena of thunder-storms,” says the Pittsburg 
Dispatch, “it is stated that while lightning may be seen and its 
illumination of clouds and mist may be recognized when it is 
even 200 miles distant, thunder is rarely audible 10 miles. The 
thunder from very distant storms, therefore, seldom reaches the 
ear. Hence, if every thunder-storm has to be recorded, a large 
number of stations will be needed; probably one for every 25 
square miles would not be too many. A few stations would suf- 
fice at least for the night-time, for the reporting of the direction 
and movement of every case of distant lightning. 

“The reason of the great uncertainty in the audibility of thun- 
der is not hard to understand. It depends, not merely on the 
initial intensity of the crash, but quite as much on the surround- 
‘ngs of the observer, even as in the quiet country one will observe 
feeble sounds that escape the ear in a noisy city. Perhaps the 
most curious and important condition of audibility is that the 
:hunder-wave of sound shall not be refracted or reflected by the 
iayers of warm and cold air between the observer and the light- 
ning or by the layers of wind, swift above and slow below, so as 
entirely to pass over or around the observer. Sound, in its wave- 
like progress obliquely through layers of air of different densi- 
ties, is subject to refraction, and this refraction may occur at any 
time and place. Thus, observers at the topmast of a ship fre- 
quently hear fog-whistles that are inaudible at sea-level; those 
on hilltops hear thunder that can not be heard in the valley; 
those in front of an obstacle hear sounds inaudible to those be- 
hind it. 

“The rolling of thunder, like that of a distant cannonade, may 
be largely due to special reflections and refractions of a sound. 
Again, the greater velocity of the air at considerable altitude 
above the ground distorts the sound-wave and shortens the limit 
of audibility to the leeward, while increasing it to the windward.” 


Plague of Locusts in Algeria.—The following account 
of the visitation of Algeria by devastating swarms of locusts last 
year, first described in a recent report of the British Consul- 
General, is thus abstracted from that report, as published in 
The Times (London), by Sczence (November g): “Algeria was 
visited twice during the year, the first flight appearing in the 
winter as far north as the Mediterranean coast, and asecond one, 
which was normal, in the spring and early summer. There is 
no record of any flight such as the early one in the history of 
Algeria, and as they appeared so early it was believed they were 
sterile; but the females began to lay in the usual way, only sev- 
eral months too soon. But in place of being hatched out in the 
usual period, they took more than twice as long, which seems to 
be something wholly new and unexpected in the life-history of 
locusts. . . . This unexpected visitation was met by exceptional 
exertions on the part of the Government, the local authorities, 
and trade committees. Oran, the province adjoining Morocco, 
was the only one invaded. The area over which the eggs were 
laid is estimated at 424,500 acres, and 270,120 bushels of young 
locusts were destroyed. The barriers, or lines of defense, made 
of the Cyprus apparatus, or of zinc, extended over 322 miles, 
while 27,113 ditches were dug at the foot of these to catch the 
young locusts. These figures do not take into account the work 
done by the administration of forests. The number of days’ 
work furnished by natives during the campaign was 90,033. 
The efforts of the defenders were devoted mainly to saving the 
crops which were most valuable, such as the vines, and are said 
to have been very successful.” 


A Floating Scientific Station.—“An important propo- 
sal was laid before the International Geological Congress by Pro- 
fessor Andrussow,” says Natural Science, November. “It was 
that a ship fitted with scientific laboratories and apparatus should 
constantly be maintained at sea by international contributions, 
and that geologists and biologists of all contributory nations 
should be allowed a place on board for carrying out observations. 
The importance of the study of the ocean-floor, and of all marine 
deposits now forming, will be denied by no geologist, but the 
opportunity as a rule is lacking. Hence geologists no less than 
biologists are interested in the maintenance of such a floating 
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scientific station. The difficulties in the way of the proposal are 
too obvious to need comment, but if there is a real desire to see it 
put into effect nothing need prove insuperable. Since the idea 
received the warm support of Dr. John Murray, Professors von 
Zittel, Haeckel, Walther, Prinz, and other influential scientific 
men, there is no doubt that we shall hear more of it, and we wish 
it all success.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


‘““ WOMEN,” says Dr. H. L. Hastings, in 7he Journal of Medicine and Sci- 
ence, “go with their necks bare, and men keep theirs swathed and bandaged; 
and ten women have sweet voices to one man. A man's voice should be as 
pure asa woman's. Why isit not? He is choked and shaved,” 


” 


“IT isa general impression,” says 7he Engineering Magazine, “that as- 
phalt is slippery, and this has been urged as an objection to itas a paving 
material. The source of slipperiness is the presence of dirt upon the 
smooth asphalt surface; when the pavement is kept thoroughly clean, 
either by washing or otherwise, little trouble is experienced.” 


, 


‘“‘AN exchange reports,” says Zilectricity, “that in an examination that 
was made of some ‘electric belts’ sold by a street fakir, it was found that 
beneath a strip of gauze wasa layer of dry mustard. When the wearer 
perspired a little the mustard was moistened and set up a burning sensa- 
tion, and the deluded victim believed a current of electricity was passing 
through him.” 


““M. LECERCLE,” says Cosmos, ‘‘has experimented to see whether the 
X rays modify the temperature of a thermometer that receives the heat 
radiated by the skin. Hisexperiments indicate that there is always, under 
the influence of the X rays, an increase in the radiation of the heat—an in- 
crease that keeps up long after the skin has been removed from their in- 
fluence. Often, too, he has observed a temporary diminution of the radiant 
heat immediately after the action of the rays had begun.”—7vranslated for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


“A POLISH physiologist, Dr. Jasiewicz,” according to 7he British Medical 
Journal, *‘has gathered together some statistics which seem to show that the 
immunity from vaccination in infancy lasts a much shorter time than is 
commonly supposed, In the case of 23 children under 6 years of age vac- 
cination was successfully performed in 7—35 per cent. Jasiewicz, therefore, 
recommends more frequent revaccination in childhood, and especially in 
early childhood. He believes that it protects from other infectious diseases 
as well as variola.” 


AN English practitioner, in writing to 7he Lancet, refers to the fact that 
many cases of typhoid fever occur in the autumn, and attributes the cause 
of the disease to games, such as marbles and peg-top, which are played in 
the street during this time of the year after the cricket season isover. In 
playing marbles a boy frequently licks his fingers to prevent the marble 
slipping, and the whip-cord of a top is wet in the mouth for the same reason. 
In this way germs are conveyed into the alimentary tract. The writer's 
theory is borne out by the fact that the disease almost exclusively affects 
boys. 


ACCORDING to The Engineer, a new process for producing artificial 
diamonds has been experimented on successfully by Dr. Quirino Majorana. 
The present method consists fundamentally in heating a piece of carbon by 
the electric arc, and then submitting it toa violent pressure by means of a 
small plunger actuated by a piston, on which a pressure of 5,000 atmos- 
pheres was suddenly developed by explosion. When a sufficiently strong 
cylinder had been constructed to withstand this enormous pressure, the 
experiment produced a black mass consisting largely of graphite and 
amorphous carbon. On employing Berthelot’s method to isolate the dia- 
monds if they existed, small microscopic crystals were obtained, mostly 
black and opaque, but which exhibited all the properties of true diamonds, 
notably in their manner of burning at a hightemperature. ‘* The conclu- 
sion drawn from these experiments,”’ says Na/ure, “is that pressure and 
heat are alone sufficient to transform amorphous carbon into the crystal- 
line or diamond form, and that the presence of a metallic solvent, as in 
Moissan’'s experiments, is not essen‘ial to the transformation.” 


The Journal of Hygiene speaks thus of what it terms “the salt habit’’: 
“The use of salt as a condiment is so general and so universally believed 
in as necessary that we rarely hear a word against its excessive use, but 
there are a multitude of persons who eat far too much salt; eat it on every- 
thing—on meat, fish, potatoes, melons, in butter, on tomatoes, turnips and 
squashes, in bread and on a host of foods toonumerous to mention. To so 
great an extent is it used that no food is relished which has not a salty 
taste, and this hides more or less the real taste, which is often very deli- 
cate. Now, the amount of salt required in the system is comparatively 
small, and if the diet has been rightly compounded, very little is necessary. 
Some go so far as to discard its use altogether, but whether this is wise or 
not we will not here consider. What are some of the evils of the excessive 
use of salt? They are to paralyze the nervesof taste, or to pervert them so 
that they can not enjoy anything which has not a salty flavor, and in addi- 
tion there is a direct tax on boththe skin and the kidneys in removing it 
from the blood. Whether the skin is harmed by this tax we do not know. 
Possibly it is not greatly injured, yet we know that few people possess a 
healthy skin; but it is now pretty well settled that an excessive use of salt 
does overtax the kidneysin its removal, and that the great number of cases 
of derangement and disease of these organs is due to this use. It takes 
only a little time to learn to enjoy many kinds of food without salt, and we 
advise our readers and others to look intothis matter and to try and di- 
minish the use of thiscondiment as far as possible, We believe they will 
be better for it.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


CONTESTING ITALY WITH THE CATHOLICS. 


LTHO Italy is the headquarters of the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy, Protestantism has not been without its representa- 

tives and active workers in this sunny peninsula. In fact, the 
cause of Protestantism has an interesting history in Italy, the 
leading data of which are given in two articles recently published 
in the Chréstliche Welt (Leipsic) from the pen of Prof. Walter 
Haupt. We reproduce some of these in the following summary : 


Four times during the Christian era have earnest efforts been 
made to win the Italians for the Gospel cause, namely: at the 
establishment of the first congregation in Rome during the Apos- 
tolic period; at the time of the “ Poverz Lombardi,” or Poor Lom- 
bards; then during the Reformation period; and finally in our 
own times. 

Two characteristics distinguish the Italian Reformation move- 
ment from that of Germany and elsewhere in Europe. In these 
latter countries it was a popular movement, originating in the 
convictions and feelings of the people; in Italy the propaganda 
was largely confined to the educated and cultured classes, inclu- 
ding the nobility. In the second place, a philosophic humanism, 
and not the conflicts of a conscience seeking peace with its God, 
was the impelling motive in the Italian reformation, altho the 
latter element was not altogether absent, as is testified by the 
experiences of such men as Ochino, Aonio Paleario, Francesco 
Spiera, and others. In general it was rather an intellectual than 
a spiritual and religious movement. It was all the easier for the 
church authorities to suppress it. Paul IV. and Pius V. were 
the popes who saw to it that the hopeful beginnings of Protes- 
tantism were effectively crushed in Italy. The movement itself 
experienced the same fate that overtook the splendid volume that 
it produced, namely, the “ Beneficio del Jesu Christo.” In the third 
decade of the sixteenth century fully forty thousand copies of 
this book were scattered over Italy, but the Inquisition did its 
work so thoroughly in extirpating it that for three hundred years 
no copy of the first edition could be found, until accidentally in 
1855 one was discovered in Cambridge. 

At present two native churches are engaged in the work of 
evangelizing Italy; namely, the historic Waldensian communion, 
and the Chzesa Evangelica ltaliana, the Evangelical Church of 
Italy, formerly also called the Free Church of Italy. Down to 
1849 the Waldensians were not, permitted to engage in any mis- 
sionary enterprises, but were strictly confined to their historic 
valleys. During the Reformation period they had formed a 
union with the Calvinistic Church. Through the decree of the 
17th of February, 1848, the kingdom of Sardinia proclaimed re- 
ligious liberty, and trom that day dates the present development 
of the Waldensian churches. In 1880 there were 12,000 Evangeli- 
cal Christians in these valleys, and their day-schools had an at- 
tendance of s,o00 scholars. In addition they controlled three 
hospitals, a theological seminary, and an orphans’ home. Not, 
however, until 1870 did this church begin its full activity through- 
out Italy. When inthat eventful year the Italian soldiers entered 
Rome, a Waldensian pastor entered with them carrying his Bible 
in his hand, and a few days later the first public Protestant ser- 
vice was held in the eternal city. Since then the Waldensian 
propaganda has extended over half the peninsula. The whole 
mission territory is divided into five districts, with a total mission 
membership of 5,419 persons. Protestant churches are now found 
in about all the leading cities. 

The Waldensian method of evangelization is first to send a 
Bible colporteur throughout-a district, who is soon followed by 
an evangelist and catechetical instructor. If possible, an organ- 
ization with a stated pastor soon results. An important factor in 
this work is found in the schools, which the Waldensians seek to 
establish wherever they go, both congregational or day-schools 

with religious instruction, and Sunday-schools, as also evening 
schools. The latest reports mention 3,372 Sunday-school scholars 
and 2,685 day-school attendants. Rather remarkably the greatest 
advances have recently been made in southern Italy and Sicily. 

The Italian Evangelical Church has been actively at work since 
1870, its organization, at least outwardly, being contemporaneous 
with the establishment of Italian unity and freedom. There is 
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accordingly a semi-political ideal connected with the church work 
of this body, which dogmatically and in doctrines is heart and 
soul with the Waldensians. Only formal reasons have prevented 
the proposed union of these two native Protestant bodies in Italy. 
The Evangelical Church and its history are closely linked with 
the names of Alessandro Gavazzi and Dr. John McDougall. The 
former, at one time a close friend and adviser of Pius IX., espe- 
cially in the year 1848, when the Pope strongly inclined toward 
liberalism, was spiritually one of the fathers of the Free or Evan- 
gelical Church. From 1870 to his death in 1889 he was president 
of the Evangelical Church. McDougall is or was pastor of the 
Scotch Church in Florence, whose chief service to the church 
consisted in the financial aid he gave, enabling it to carry on its 
mission work throughout Italy. This work is managed by a 
committee with headquarters at Rome. The president is Rev. 
Conti. The country is divided into ten districts, which report 
perhaps fifty congregations and a membership of 1,647. Like the 
Waldensian this church too makes excellent use of its schools, 
reporting a total attendance of 1,230. 

These are good beginnings made in the evangelization of Italy, 
but the progress is comparatively slow. One reason for this is 
the determined opposition of the Roman Catholic clergy; the 
other the general religious indifference of the country at large. ~ 
Translated for Tue Literary Dicesr. 


RENAN AND HIS SISTER. 


= HE Life of Ernest Renan” has been written by Mme. 

James Darmesteter, and it brings out in strong relief the 
remarkable influence exerted over Renan by his sister, and the 
strong attachment between them until her death. Every reader 
of Renan’s “Life of Jesus” will remember the touching tribute 
paid to her by the author; but in the light of the facts brought 
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HENRIETTA RENAN, 


out by Mme. Darmesteter even that tribute, tender as it is, ap- 
pears less than adequate. We quote what 7he Atheneum's re- 
viewer has to say on the subject: 


“What comes out most effectively in this description of the 
early life of Renan is the enormous influence upon his caréer of 
that remarkable character his sister. Not only did she help to 
support him financially during the struggle which elapsed after 
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world-problems. Her taste was in many ways superior to his 
own, and she helped to tone down that tendency to ireny and 
persifiage which, when her influence was withdrawn, formed the 
most serious weakness in Renan’s style. One might almost 
credit her with supplying the manly element in Renan’s nature 
and methods. But, as Mme. Darmesteter very subtly points out, 
amid all his seeming flabbiness there was a fund of Breton 
doggedness which ultimately enabled him to have his own way 
in all the things that count. Only once, and for a moment, did 
Renan succumb, and that was with regard to his marriage. His 
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sister, who had been all in all to him, especially after her return 
from her Polish exile, suddenly found a formidable rival in Ary 
Scheffer’s niece, and her jealous nature would not allow her to 
divide her brother’s heart with another woman. For a time it 
seemed as if Renan would either have to sacrifice the woman he 
loved or the woman to whom he owed all. He chose what we 
can not call the nobler part, yet at any rate that which required 
the greater sacrifice, and announced to his sister that henceforth 
she should have no rival. But his generosity evoked a corre- 
sponding sacrifice from his sister, and the episode ended happily 
in Renan’s marriage. 

“His sister accompanied him, as every one knows, on that mis- 
sion to Phoenicia during which Renan was to write the book that 
made him, ‘The Life of Christ.’ She lived to eopy out nearly the 
whole of it, but both brother and sister were struck down by 
malarial fever. While Renan was unconscious and had to be 
removed to the French man-of-war, his sister died and was buried. 
Mme. Darmesteter’s comments on the tragedy deserve quotation, 
as being finely thought and finely expressed : 

““There is no grief so terrible as to feel that, however inno- 
cently, we have abandoned our dearest in their hour of need. It 
is the grief of Peter. Renan never forgot that his sister died 
alone. For many years she, at least, did not forsake him; for 
those whom we lose by death do not quit us all at once. All the 
company of true mourners may echo the words of Hippolytus, 
heilw Bpoteiag mpootecdy buidiag . . . KAbwv pév avdiv, dupa d'oby dpav 
We feel an irresistible egis above us. An inner presence 
is more penetrating and more intimate than we ever knew it, for 
the dead speak to us now from within. Our continual meditation 
on a vanished object recreates it in ourselves. We grow like the 
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he had abandoned the idea of the priesthood and not yet attained 
a firm position in the world of letters, but she had arrived at 
freedom of opinion long before he did, and could thus be a sup- 
port to him during the struggle of his thought with the great 
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dead we adore; their spirit findsa home in us, and appears to use 
us and direct us at its will. But in the end our natural person- 
ality reasserts itself; only very few souls are transformed into 
the image they recall. Renan’s character, so sensitive, so im- 
pressionable, had none the less a groundwork of singular u#mod- 
thiableness ; even the kindred spirit of Henriette, so like his own, 
could not permanently change that stubborn essence,.’” 


LESSONS OF THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY 
CELEBRATION. 


N connection with the recent celebration by the Presbyterians 
of the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the West- 
minster Assembly and the adoption of the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, it is interesting to note what the religious papers repre- 
sentative of churches other than the Presbyterian have to say in 
regard to the meaning and significance of the event. The occasion 
calls forth from 7he Examiner (Baptist, New York) the following 
comment: 


“It has been said of the men who formed that Assembly [the 
Westminster] that ‘the Christian world since the days of the 
apostles never had a synod of more excellent divines.’ It is cer- 
tain that their work has exerted a potent influence upon the de- 
velopment of the world. It has made for liberty, civil and relig- 
ous, for constitutional government, and for the dignity and worth 
of the individual. Next to the Bible, the Westminster Catechism 
has probably had more influence than any other book in shaping 
the religious sentiment of the present day. Althothere is a large 
and powerful faction in the church which is anxious to have the 
standards revised, the old creed is held sacred by the majority of 
the 12,000,000 adherents of Presbyterianism, and its hold upon 
them is almost as powerful as at any time since its adoption.” 


The Churchman (Protestant Episcopal, New York) has this to 
Say: 


“The celebration of the Assembly’s anniversary teaches many 
lessons, but none more forcibly or profitably than this, that the 
center of religious interest changes from age to age. Two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago the questions which seemed supreme and 
imperative were those which had to do with ecclesiastical govern- 
ment and with the doctrine of predestination. Most people felt 
that upon the right understanding of these matters depended not 
only the welfare of the church, but the everlasting destiny of the 
individual. The preacher found them suggested in every text. 
Last Sunday there were not a hundred sermons delivered upon 
either of these subjects in all the pulpits of Christendom. 

“The theme of present preaching is the relation of the Chris- 
tian religion to life. What the preacher wants is to minister as 
best he can to the better life of men as they live it day by day, to 
give help in the meeting of temptation, to awaken people to their 
opportunities, to assist in the solution of practical problems. 
That, we feel, is a real advance upon the positions of the Assem- 
bly. It may be that we are misled, as men have been before, by 
the exaggerations of perspective, and that the present is not after 
all so much better than the past; but it does seem plain that an 
interest in the great task of making the world happier and better 
and nearer to the ideal of the Gospel is more in accord with the 
life and spirit of Jesus Christ than an interest in the distinction 
between sublapsarianism and supralapsarianism.” 

In The Outlook (undenom.) the subject of “The Westminster 
Confession” is treated editorially from the point of view of the 
Higher Critics. It does not desire to be numbered among those 
who regard this Confession as “a perversion of truth and an ob- 
struction to human progress,” nor among those “who regard it 
with reverence as the supreme and final utterance of the Christian 
It would 
view it rather from the point of view of “one who believes in 


Church respecting the verities of Christian doctrine.” 


human progress, believes that every stage in human destiny is an 
improvement on that which has preceded, and is a preparation 
for greater improvements that are to follow.” 
this line of thought 7hke Outlook says: 


Proceeding on 


‘““We can understand the state of mind of one who regards 
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Christian revelation as a finished product given complete from 
the hand of God toman. We can also understand the state of 
mind of those who regard Christian revelation as progressive ; as, 
to use Christ’s own simile, a seed planted in the soil and germi- 
nating and growing to maturity. But we confess ourselves un- 
able to understand the state of mind of those who attempt to 
combine these two contradictory views; who regard, or appear 
to regard, the Christianity of the New Testament as a seed which 
did once germinate and grow, but which came to its consumma- 
tion in either the Nicene Creed in the fourth century or in the 
Westminster Confession of Faith in the seventeenth, and can 
grow no more thereafter. Those who regard Christian revelation 
as a completed product ought to go back to find in* the Sermon 
on the Mount the perfect Christian creed; those who regard 
Christianity as a seed ought to regard every creed valuable, not 
as a final statement of truth, but as a historic witness to the 
measure of truth attained and the aspect of truth perceived in the 
age which has produced such creed. Either of these views is 
self-consistent. The view which regards theology as a growth 
for the first four centuries of the first sixteen, with no growth 
thereafter, is self-destructive because inherently inconsistent.” 


In conclusion 7he Outlook says- 


“The Westminster Confession of Faith marks one great his- 
toric stage in the progress toward this larger faith, larger hope, 
and larger love. It is a valuable milestone on the journey. We 
best reverence those men who erected it, not by going back to 
build our habitation at this milestone and live there, but by going 
forward in the direction toward which it points us. The West- 
minster Confession of Faith becomes an obstruction to human 
progress when it is regarded as the termination of the intellec- 
tual journey. It is an inspiration to human progress when it is 
regarded as a stage in the intellectual journey. It is not a fer- 
minus ad quem, but a terminus a quo; a point from which, in 
the spirit of those who framed it, we are to go forward until we 
have banished all partialism from theology and recognize God 
as the universal Father and all men as His children, none of 
whom He passes by, and as our brethren, none of whom we are 
to pass by.” 


Prof. Charles A. Briggs, of Union Theological Seminary, has 
an article on “The Westminster Assembly” in 7he /ndependent, 
November 11. It is chiefly historical, but not exclusivelyso. He 
recalls the fact that the Assembly was called by Parliament to 
“confer and treat among themselves of such matters and things 
touching and concerning the liturgy, discipline, and government 
of the Church of England . . . as shall be proposed unto them 
by both or either of the said Houses of Parliament.” It was 
composed of 119 divines, 10 peers, and 20 members of the 
House of Commons. Only two of the Episcopal representatives 
attended, however, and one of these died and the other was soon 
expelled, leaving the Episcopal Church unrepresented. The 
Congregationalists were represented, but never acquiesced in the 
conclusions reached. The Presbyterians carried out their pro- 
gram even to the extent of depriving both the Episcopalians and 
the independents of toleration. Wequotefrom Professor Briggs: 


“The Confession of Faith was constructed on the basis of the 
Irish Articles of Religion. It was completed and sent up to the 
House of Commons on December 4, 1646, and to the House of 
Lords on December 7. Parliament required the Assembly to pre- 
pare Scripture proofs, This took them several months. They 
were completed on the twenty-sixth of April, 1647, and sent up 
to Parliament. The Confession was before Parliament for more 
than a year and was much discussed. It was finally adopted by 
Parliament, June 20, 1648. But the chapters thirty and thirty- 
one, on church censures, and synods and councils, were stricken 
out.” 


After a further historical résumé, Dr. Briggs speaks as follows 
of the character of the Westminster Catechism : 


“The doctrinal system of the Westminster Assembly is an elab- 
orate one, more elaborate than any other symbols, except, per- 
haps, the Lutheran Formula of Concord. Both of them were 
meant to be irenic, both of them alike have been in fact polemic. 
They both represent a polemic age. They have both of them 
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been doomed by history. The Formula of Concord has long 
been discarded in Germany. The Westminster Standards have 
been rejected by all but Presbyterians. They are now distaste- 
ful to a large and increasing number of Presbyterians. They 
will soon be discarded in Great Britain and America. The at- 
tempt at revision has failed just as the attempt of the Westminster 
Assembly to revise the Thirty-nine Articles failed. Failure was 
inevitable in both cases. The next step in both cases alike is a 
new creed.” 





THE RELIGION OF THE GREATER POETS. 


NDER the title of ‘The Great Poets and Their Theology,” 
President Strong of the Theological Seminary of Roches- 
ter appeals to us in a volume embodying his several studies (his 
vacation work for the past thirteen years) in the revelations of a 
group of prophetic bards, considered as seers, having glimpses 
of truth in theology as well as in philosophy and physics. Not as 
conscious theologians, much less as dogmatists, does he enter- 
tain, one by one, his company of immortals, but as true hiero- 
phants, profoundly impressed with the problem of man’s relation 
to God, and seeking each his own solution, if he would move his 
age for wisdom and for good. 

“From their higher point of view, the great poets sometimes 
descry truths which are yet below the horizon of other thinkers”, 
and the author is inclined to believe that, taken together, they give 
united and harmonious testimony to the fundamental conceptions 
of natural religion, if not to those of the specifically Christian 
scheme. And so, President Strong, discerning, philosophic, rev- 
erent, has catled into council and session; as it were, the nine 
illuminati whom he invokes to reveal the religious light and 
promise of their times. These are Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shakc- 
peare, Milton the poet of the Protestant Reformation, Goethe 
the poet of pantheism, Wordsworth the poet of nature, Brown- 
ing the poet of optimism, Tennyson the poet of the “divine 
order,” 

The attitude of Dr. Strong is that of a stanch champion for 
the Homeric unity. Out of the acrimonious debate of the critics 
he emerges cheerful and triumphant. 

Every poet, says Dt. Strong, presents in a more or less com- 
plete form the facts he has apprehended concerning Deity, and 
the relations of Deity to the universe; and Homer had his theol- 
ogy. Even when he satirizes the gods he shows that he has ideas 
about them :— 


“Perhaps the first thing that strikes the thoughtful reader of 
the Homeric poems is their undertone of monotheism. This may 
surprise some who have regarded Homer only as a polytheistic 
poet, yet it is nevertheless true. Tho there are many gods in the 
‘Iliad’ and the ‘Odyssey,’ yet they constitute a hierarchy in 
which Zeus is supreme. Very often we read of ‘the god,’ in the 
singular number, without the mention of any definite name, and 
in connections which seem to show that it should be translated 
simply ‘God’; in other words, it is an expression of an ineradica- 
ble belief that Deity is one.” 


The gods of Homer are not holy; god and devil are confounded 
in hisscripture. Theirspirit is implacable and evil; they appear 
again and again as tempters to perjury and adultery; they are 
envious; they are revengeful. They are but projections into 
space, the formal embodiments of human feelings, impulses, pas- 
sions. Homer’s God is God, world, man, and devil, all at once - 


“This god-making was not innocent. It began in the desire of 
fallen humanity to rid itself of the thought of a moral God who 
would challenge its impurity and punish its transgressions. It 
transformed the one holy will into many wills, sometimes con- 
flicting, often malignant, but never unalterably righteous, until 
at last all things without the soul and within as well, whether 
evil or good, were ascribed to them. Art proceeded to clothe 
these creations with beauty, but it was meretricious beauty, and 
it led to further debasement of the idea itself; the statues of the 
gods became an object of idolatry. This is the genesis o/ 
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heathenism. ‘The Apostle Paul has given us the only philosophi- 
cal as well as the only authoritative account of it.” 


Homer recognizes that sin deserves death, and that punishment 
is a debt due to the gods. There are burnt-offerings and sin- 
offerings in both the “Iliad” and the “Odyssey.” Guilt is atoned 
for by the shedding of the blood and the burning of the flesh of 
animals offered in sacrifice; and this element of satisfaction 
enters into every sacrifice as Homer describes it: 


“In the sacrifices of the Bible there is another element of equal 
importance—that of substitution. Satisfaction by substitution 
makes up the full conception of the offering there. Is this ele- 
ment of substitution found in Homer? Not so plainly, we grant, 
as it is found in later Greek poetry, where Hermes declares to 
Prometheus that he shall not be released until some god appear 
as a successor to his suffering, one willing .o go down to Hades 
and Tartarus for him; not so plainly as the Latin poets declare 
it, when Ovid bids the gods take the heart and flesh of the victim 
for the heart and flesh of the offerer, and Virgil says of the sacri- 
fice: ‘One head shall be given for the many.’ But even in the 
‘Iliad’ and the ‘Odyssey’ there is evidence that the idea of sub- 
stitution is by no means wholly absent. The shedding of the 
blood of the brute is an alternative set over against the shedding 
of the blood of the sinner.” ’ 


Is it wonderful that Xenophanes styles the “Iliad” and the 
“Odyssey” the primary source of all education, and that AZschy- 
lus described his own tragedies as but fragments from the rich 
banquet of Homer: 


“God would seem to have given the death-blow to the whole 
theory of impersonal and atheistic evolution by ordaining at the 
very dawn of human history that the greatest of epic poets should 
also be the first.” 


Virgil lived in the times of ignorance, “ which God winked at.” 
He was an imitator of Homer, as Dante was an imitator of Virgil, 
but each improved upon his predecessor. Courtesy, compassion, 
love, have almost no place in the “Iliad,” but they are conspicu- 
ous in the heroic characters of the “ AZneid.” Homer exults in 
the rapture of battle, and Virgil unfolds more than one scene of 
carnage; but his heart is not in it, for he is the most feminine of 
all the great poets. His touches of pathos and pity light up the 
dim cloud of war, and his interest is not so much in the havoc as 
in the emotions of tenderness that mitigate its ferocity. When 
Eneas slays Lausus, “his weapon rent the vest his mother’s hand 
had ’broidered o’er with gold.” Homer consigns the wicked to 
Hades, and his intimations of reward for piety and charity are 
faint; but Virgil believes in an Elysium. In Homer’s view, the 
body was all in all; without it the soul was but a phantom, a 
shadow. Achilles had rather be a slave on earth than monarch 
of all the dead; but Virgil’s A2neas wonders that Anchises, after 
he had tasted the repose and the liberty of Elysium, could ever 
desire to return to earth: 


““We should miss one of the chief aspects of Virgil’s genius if 
we failed to consider him in his character as a prophet of Chris- 
tianity. Toa certain extent Virgil did predict the way to escape, 
when he wrote his fourth ‘Eclogue.’ Let us remember that this 
was composed a whole half-century before Christ’s work was ac- 
complished, and we shall at least be struck with its remarkable 
correspondence with future facts and its equally remarkable like- 
ness to Hebrew prophecy. ..... 

“A virgin is coming, and the reign of Saturn; the earlier ages 
are toreturn. The chaste Lucina, whose emblem is the moon, is 
invoked in behalf of the babe soon to be born. Pollio himself, to 
whom the ‘Eclogue’ is dedicated, shall see the opening of the 
glorious time now foretold. Under his guidance, if any vestiges 
of human wickedness remain, they shall at least cease to cause 
terror to the world. The coming child shall overthrow the age 
of iron and shall found a golden race; he shall take on himself a 
divine nature; he shall see heroes mingling familiarly with the 
gods; he shall himself be one of them. Under his mild govern- 
ment men shall recover their ancestral virtues. The timid flocks 
shall no longer fear the lion.” 
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So Virgil came to be enrolled, like Balaam, among the prophets. 
His statue was set up in the cathedral of Spanish Zamora, and 
he was invoked as prophet of the Gentiles at Limoges and 
Reims in France. 

Coming to Dante and “The Divine Comedy,” we are reminded 
of the insistently personal element that pervades the poem; of 
the poet's own entanglement in the thickets of sense and unbelief ; 
of his inability to cope with the lust of the flesh, the lust of the 
eyes, and the pride of life—and then his gradual growth in 
knowledge and holiness, until at last he has attained to commu- 
nion with God. In other words, “The Divine Comedy” is an 
autobiographical “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” described from the point 
of view of the Middle Ages and the Roman Church : 


“So the poem, which has autobiography for its center, embraces 
not only the doctrines of the state, but widens out until it takes in 
universal humanity and the true relations of that humanity to 
God. ‘The Divine Comedy’ is an attempt to putall theology and 
all philosophy into poetical form, that man may have before his 
eyes an interpretation of the universe of things, a concrete repre- 
sentation of eternal truth, a justification of the ways of God to 
men. It is the loftiest conception ever framed by any earthly 
poet, and the execution is worthy of the theme. ‘The Divine 
Comedy’ was the first Christian poem; it seems to us also to be 
the greatest.” 


Thomas Carlyle has styled Dante the mouthpiece of the Middle 
Ages. The German Tieck declares that in him “ten silent cen- 
turies found a voice”; and President Strong says of the Italian 
seer, “he illustrates truths of sin and purgation, truths for the 
expression of which God spread the floor of the universe with its 
mosaic of constellations, and caused the curtain of night and 
chaos to rise at the creation.” 

From the visions of Dante, our author turns to the considera- 
tion of Shakespeare’s treatment of religion and doctrine. 
“Shakespeare has not set himself to propound dogmas. Whether 
he was Romanist or Protestant nomancan urelytell.” We only 
know that he disliked Puritanism, and mé e it more than once a 
subject of casual jest. Homer and Virgil, Dante and Milton, 
had each his heaven and his hell; but Shakespeare had no heaven 
and no hell; he deals only with the earthly life. ‘He is the poet 
of the secular and not of the religious, of the temporal and not of 
the eternal.” Tho he does not profess to teach theology, it is 
not because he has no theology, nor because he regards theology 
as impossible toman. He is not agnostic, nor naturalistic. He 
is pure in his teaching and singularly sound in his faith: 


“Tho he was not a theological dogmatist, nor an ecclesiastica} 
partizan, he was unwaveringly assured of the fundamental veri- 
ties of the Christianscheme. Shakespeare had dug down through 
superficial formulas to the bed-rock of Christian doctrine. He 
held the truths which belong in common toall ages of the church. 
If any deny the personality of God or the deity of Christ they 
have a controversy with Shakespeare. If any think it irrational 
to believe in man’s depravity, guilt, and need of supernatural 
redemption, they must also be prepared to say that Shakespeare 
did not understand human nature.” 


Our author dwells reverently upon the sublime thought and 
expression that were inborn to the poet of the “ Paradise Lost”— 
the Miltonic sublimity. A conspicuous constituent of Milton’s 
verse is its intense personality; the subjective element is every- 
where; the poem and the man are inseparable. “Out of his 
prose and his poetry we can construct the whole fabric of his life.” 
And yet another note of high import is its austere purity. Not 
for nothing had God made him what he was. He knew that he 
had received the full quota of ten talents, and so he strove to 
keep himself unspotted from the world. To this we must add 
his matchless erudition. The whole mythological world of 
Greece and Rome was native to him, and he was deeply read in 
Holy Writ. More important and more dominant than all the rest 
was his religious faith; he was a profound believer in a personal 
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God, and man’s personal responsibility. At the age of twenty- 
three he mourns that, while the days are flying by, “his late 
spring shows no bud or blossom of completed work” : 


“Yet be it less or more, or soon or slow, 
It shall be still in strictest measure even 
To that same lot, however mean or high, 
Toward which Time leads me, and the Will of Heaven ; 
All is, if I have grace to use it so, 
As ever in my great Taskmaster’s eye.” 


Milton is Puritan of the Puritans. He will commit his con- 
science to no ecclesiastical keeping. He shows how flexible and 
daring the intellectual spirit of Puritanism may be. It is not so 
much the old orthodoxy as the new theology that appears in him. 
“He is the poet of Protestantism, twining its rugged doctrine into 
song.” 

Our author delivers his impressions of the pantheism and 
materialism of Goethe with no uncertain voice. Goethe has no 
definite thought of God, and hence no definite expectation of im- 
mortality. He is of one mind with his own Faust; every man 
for himself, and the Devil take the hindmost: “No eye to pity 
and no arm to save.” 

It does not appear that either in childhood, youth, or manhood 
his proud self-conscious spirit ever learned humility, ever learned 
to lean on God or man. Naturally he had but few male friends; 
equally naturally, perhaps, women were his servile, reckless lov- 
ers. He seemed to them the star of stars in the human firma- 
ment. He “fell in love” with remarkable facility and cheerful- 
ness; the list of his loves is very long. Sixteen have been cata- 
loged and described; eight have been scientifically classified, 
from A 1toBs. 

“Bettine von Arnim said to Lord Houghton that Goethe treated 
women as, in his childhood, he treated flowers and birds: pulling 
off the leaves to see how the petals were joined to the calyx, or 
plucking birds to observe how the feathers were inserted into the 
wings. He subjected each woman who loved him to a process of 
spiritual vivisection, in order that he might obtain literary ma- 
terial. In the case of Kestner and his wife, he repaid the un- 
measured adoration which the innocent pair bestowed upon him 
by misrepresenting his relations to them in his ‘Sorrows of 
Werther,’ by staining the reputation of Kestner’s wife, and finally 


by berating Kestner himself for the indignation he felt at the 
attack upon his honor.” 


As to his religion, he himself describes it as a religion of self- 
confidence, admiration of gods only as works of art, submission 
to irresistible fate, hope confined to this world, the preciousness 
of posthumous fame. This he accepted as his religion of health 
and joy—the religion not of the word but of the deed, of the man 
Goethe : 

“Tennyson was right in his ‘Palace of Art’ in making Goethe 


the type, not of German character, but of that irresponsible and 
godless spirit which cultivates art wholly for art’s sake: 


“*T take possession of men’s minds and deeds ; 
I live in all things great and small; 
I sit apart, holding no forms of creeds, 
But contemplating all.’” 

How, then, can we account for Goethe’s hold upon the thought 
of our time? 

“T answer that Goethe is in many ways even yet the best expo- 
nent of the thought of our time, with its lawless independence, 
its new knowledge of nature, its confidence in material things, its 
love of merely sensuous beauty, its aversion to pain and self- 
denial, its belief that the evils of the world can be cured by phys- 
ical means without the forgiveness of sins or the regenerating 
grace of God.” 

Wordsworth is the poet of fields and streams and skies; the 
light of setting suns and “billows rolling evermore,” these kindle 
his imagination; but Browning deals with life and the thoughts 
of men, and proclaims a genial gospel of cheer and hope; his 
optimism constitutes his personal message to this generation. 
Carlyle said of him: “It’s a curious spectacle—a man in these 
days so confidently cheerful.” 
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On the other hand, Tennyson was a recluse, self-conscious and 
morbidly sensitive to whatever voices were rife around him—a 
laudator of the past, a somewhat morose censor of the present. 

Shelley felt that he was at war with the world; and Words- 
worth, in spite of his theoretical recognition of God in all things, 
was at home only when “far from the madding crowd”; but 
Browning begins by finding God in nature, and ends by finding 
God in man: 


“Alfred Tennyson has been called the religious poet of this 
century, apparently upon the ground of such poems as ‘The Two 
Voices,’ ‘The Vision of Sin,’ and ‘In Memoriam.’ I dislike to 
shock the sensibilities of Tennyson’s admirers; but I wish to 
record my belief that there is far more of a healthful religious 
spirit in Browning thanin Tennyson. . . . Toquote from Walter 
Savage Landor: ‘His is the surest foot, since Chaucer’s, that has 
waked the echoes from the difficult places of poetry and of life.” 





DR. HEPWORTH’S MISSION TO ARMENIA. 


HE Rev. George H. Hepworth, D.D., a Congregational 
minister, who has for years held an important editorial 
position on the New York Hera7d, has reached Constantinople 
on his way to investigate and report on the Turkish outrages in 
Armenia. Zhe Herald has been so outspoken in defense of the 
Sultan that its contemporaries have sometimes dubbed it the 
Sultan’s organ, and report says that Dr. Hepworth goes to Turkey 
at the request of the Sultan, who will afford him every facility 
and protection in the prosecution of his mission. In a letter to 
The Herald, Dr. Hepworth says that the first point to be reached 
is Trebizond, on the shore of the Black Sea; thence he goes to 
Erzeroom, and from there to Van; then to Bitlis, Diarbekr, 
Harput, Aintab, and Alexandretta, where he proposes to take 
steamer back to Constantinople. ‘Much of the journey will be 
made upon horseback, but a part of the trip will be made by dili- 
gence or vehicles without springs and without seats.” 

Several of the religious papers, in commenting on this enter- 
prise of Zhe Herald, express the fear that the results of the 
investigation will be far from conclusive or satisfactory, since 
The Herald has been an apologist for the Sultan all along in the 
Armenian business. Thus 7he Morning Star (Free Baptist, 
Boston) remarks that “it is easy to imagine what kind of truth 
will be served up toa gullible public,” and 7he Lutheran Ob- 
server expresses practically the same view. On the other hand, 
the New York Odserver is more hopeful of the outcome. It says: 

“The mission is in good hands, and the enterprise which in- 
spires it is commendable. We shall look for some enlightened 
views upon the principal theme of which the commissioner is to 
treat. In the matter of the Armenian massacres, 7he Herald 
has laid itself open to the charge of being a strongly pro-Turkish 
journal, but its representative will no doubt endeavor to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. Our own cor- 
respondents, who are absolutely trustworthy, have told us 
enough of the terrible atrocities to shock the coldest nature.” 

The Richmond Christian Advocate (Methodist Episcopal) is 
also glad that the work of finding out “the truth about Armenia” 
has been undertaken by Zhe Herald. 

“There has been for some time a growing suspicion that there 
are two sides to this question, and while we may have small 


opinion of the other side, we owe it to ourselves, not to speak of 
others, to get at the exact facts. It is evident that too much has 
been made of the argument that our information has come from 
men of the highest character. Good men do not tell lies, but 
good men are not proof against misapprehensions, and it will 
hardly be questioned that what has happened has been exciting 
enough to produce any amount of mental disorder. The fact 
that good men in the midst of the carnage have seen the Sultan 
a thousand miles away clothed as Satan, does not prove that 
Abdul Hamid is a devil, and if it did the devil should have his 
due. It is just here that we have shown up so badly and allowed 
the Sultan to get the advantage of us. For while we have been 
acting like Mohammedans in anathematizing him he has been 
playing the Christian by appealing to us in a most friendiy spirit.” 


It says: 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


LORD SALISBURY’S WARNING TO FRANCE. 


T the annual Lord Mayor’s banquet in London the British 

premier expressed himself to the following effect with re- 

gard to the present colonial rivairy between France and Great 
Britain: 

England does not annex territory because she wishes to color 
the map of Africa red. She does so for strictly business objects, 
for the extension of commerce and the advance of civilization. 
Englishmen always wish to show courtesy to others, but they can 
not allow their plain rights to be infringed. British trade must 
pursue its course unchecked upthe Niger. If it isinterfered with, 
England may cease to be patient. 


This is universally accepted as a hint to France that she must 
regard British claims ere she continues her march of conquest in 
Africa. Zhe Times, London, says that Lord Salisbury very 
justly points out that the advance of British interests is the ad- 
vance of civilization, hence the whole civilized world profits. 
“What we have in view,” adds the paper, “are ‘strictly business 
objects,’ the opening up of new markets, and of the great water- 
ways of the African continent—the Niger, the Nile, and the 
Zambesi.” The Daily Telegraph says: 


“We have heard in our time of ‘prancing proconsuls,’ but 
their worst escapades are nothing compared to the reckless irre- 
sponsibility of prancing French lieutenants. While they confine 
themselves within their own spheres of influence, and even when 
they take liberties with districts not specially allocated to any 
particular power, we can afford to view their proceedings with a 
tolerant and even an admiring eye. When, however, they tres- 
pass within borders recognized as ours by specific treaties with 
France, or belonging to us on the principles sanctioned by all the 
powers at the Berlin conference, it is another and more se ious 
matter. Apart from portions of Africa which may be recognized 
as of doubtful ownership, and therefore as fit matter for negotia- 
tion and arrangement, there have been clear invasions of territory 
indisputably British. The French Government must be held re- 
sponsible for the actions of those who are their legally or self- 
constituted agents.” 


The Scotsman, Edinburgh, rejoices to hear that England will 
guard her interests even at the danger of having her peace dis- 
turbed, and the majority of British papers echo this sentiment. 
The French, for whose benefit Lord Salisbury made his remarks, 
are less satisfied with them. The Zzder¢é, Paris, thinks the 
“British premier spoke in a somewhat high key.” The Répud- 
ligue Francaise resents what it calls distinct menaces to France. 

The Journal des Débats says: 


“No one in France ever thought of overriding the‘ plain’ rights 
of England. It is just because her rights in west Africa are any- 
thing but ‘plain’ that a commission has been appointed by her 
Government and ourown. Such language as was used by Lord 
Salisbury is therefore unnecessary. We, no more than England, 
care to annex territory just because it looks well to have it 
painted a certain color on the map. What we have in view is 
the development of our commerce and the cause of civilization in 
general.” 


The Zemps, in a very moderate article, says: 


“What a strange idea it is that any country taking hold of 
some colonial possessions owes its success to the prodigal liberal- 
ity of England! It sounds just as if England considered that she 
has a first mortgage on the continents of the world, and that 
England gzves away what she does not take herself, and re- 
nounces of her own free-will what she permits others to take. 
This idea is really at the bottom of all ‘Imperialist’ demands. 
Surely Lord Salisbury is not about to join Chamberlain in the 
worship of this jingo idol. France as well as England has her 
rights, and it is for diplomacy to determine them.” 


The Journal says: 
“Lord Salisbury is past-master in the art of saying nasty things 
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in a veiled sort of way; but this time he has gone too far and we 
hope our Government will remember it. . . . In meetings and in 
the press France is continually accused, libeled, attacked with 
rare brutality. Yet France does not answer. Our people do not 
seem to notice that our moderation is regarded as weakness or at 
least indifference. The impression is created that we can not 
defend our rights, and England makes use of this for her own 
purposes.” 


The Figaro pooh-poohs the idea that England would really go 
to war. This is also the opinion of the German press, which dis- 
cuss the matter very moderately. ‘Nothing is eaten as hot as it 
is cooked in England,” says the Xd/nische Zettung, “especially 
when it is a question of colonial differences with France.” A 
curious phase of the commentaries upon this Anglo-French 
rivalry is, however, the strongly anti-English tone of the Austrian 
papers, which can not forgive England for her course in the East. 
The Neue Journal, Vienna, says: 


“England cheated Germany out of a promising territory in ex- 
change for the crumbling rock of Heligoland. She caused Italy 
to bleed for her in Erythrea. She has now only one opponent— 
France, from whom she has taken Canada and everything valua- 
ble in Asia, mostly by cunning. England has proven herself the 
perpetual enemy of the whole continent, and now proclaims her 
right to the exclusive possession of everything valuable in the 
Niger district. She will not budge till she has found her master, 
which may happen sooner and more thoroughly than she expects.” 


The Neue Freze Press reminds Lord Salisbury that, if his 
English hearers have forgotten that he tried to serve peace and 
civilization by breaking up the European concert, his continental 
audience has not. The 7aged/ait is glad to think that British 
threats of warlike action are not carried out, and adds: 


“Lord Salisbury’s utterances sound rather pessimistic, but 
every one remembers that last year the same statesman in the 
same place spoke of such trifles as the deposition of the Sultan 
and the collapse of Turkey. Next year he will speak just as 
reasonably of the Niger question as he does now of the concert. 
‘Our object is business only.’ There you have the keynote of 
British policy.”— Zranslations made for Tur Lirerary Dicest. 


CONDUCT OF THE MODERN TURKISH 
SOLDIER. 


OREIGN correspondents and officers with the Turkish army 
during the late war praised very highly the discipline of 
the Turkish troops. On the other hand, the Greek Government 
claims that the Turks acted everywhere with that barbarity with 
which they are popularly credited, and the Greek premier, Ralli, 
sent toall European cabinets a list of villages in which the Turks 
were said to have destroyed the churches. He also asserted that 
the Turks treated the Greek wounded with relentless brutality. 
One of the British officers, Captain Norman, who witnessed the 
conduct of the Turks, was not a little surprised to hear of these 
charges upon his return home. He returned to Greece to find 
out the truth, and publishes the result of his work in The United 
Service Magazine. He asserts that it was the Greek drago- 
man of the French Consulate at Janina that sent to the Greek 
premier the list of villages in which the churches were supposed 
to have been destroyed, but the latter had taken no pains to 
verify the list. We summarize Captain Norman’s further report 
as follows: 


Not one of the churches of eighteen of these villages which I 
visited had been destroyed. In three of them, however, some 
pictures had been torn from their frames. Then there is the 
charge of ill-treatment of the wounded. Ralli had mentioned 
the Metropolitan of Janina as his informant on this matter. I 
questioned the Metropolitan, and he denied ever having received 
information to the effect that the Greek wounded were mutilated 
by the Turks. Then I visited the priests who were supposed to 
have given the information to the Metropolitan. Every one of 
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them denied that such mutilation had taken place. All the Greek 
wounded had declared that they were treated better by the enemy 
than in theirowncamp. Ido not think M. Ralli would enjoy a 
repetition of what the men said of their Government and the 
courage of their officers. The harrowing tales of ill-treatment of 
women, who were forced to draw carts for the Turks, are also in- 
ventions from beginning to end. Some compulsion was, of 
course, exercised by the Turks. The Christian women were 
required to place their teams and carts at the service of the victor. 
But the women were quite willing to respond, as they were paid 
high wages. Between Janinaand Monastir I watched the relation 
between the soldiers and their female teamsters. The Turks 
helped the women, and the latter were on more friendly terms 
with the victors than their husbands would like to see. 

I have been unable to find corpses of Greek soldiers that had 
been mutilated. Neither did the Turks violate the armistice, as 
M. Ralli claims. The Duke of Sparta himself most energetically 
denies that he ever accused the Turks of doing so. On the con- 
trary, he claims that he informed M. Ralli, in answer to an in- 
quiry from the latter, that the Turks did not go beyond their 
lines, that Kalabaka was really within their lines, and the attack 
upon this place was not, therefore, against international law. As 
comriander-in-chief of the Greek forces the Crown Prince surely 
ought to know what he is talking about, and he ought to be bet- 
ter informed than M. Ralli. If the latter's assertions with regard 
to the conduct of the Turks in Epirus and Thessaly are as reliable 
as the foregoing he certainly draws his information from very 
questionable sources. 

In conclusion, I would like to ask M. Ralli whether he can deny 
that the Christian subjects of the Porte in Epirus were armed by 
Greece. Whether hecan deny that Greek officers plundered Fuad 
Bey’s Konak at Philipiadis; who destroyed the mosques at 
Larissa, Velestino, Domokas, and Trikhala; who plowed up the 
Mohammedan graveyards in Thessaly. And how the cruel treat- 
ment of the Mufti of Volo and the plunder of the Mohammedans, 
even before the war began, can be explained. 





THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR-CLOUD. 


N the opinion of European observers, the decision of the 
United States Government to watch the effect of autonomy 
in Cuba, and to increase its efforts for the prevention of filibus- 
tering, comes none too soon to allay the warlike spirit of the 
Spaniards. Spain is more than ever incensed with what her 
people call the perfidious conduct of this country. The Spanish 
papers point out that the American press always announce the 
departure of filibustering expeditions, yet they are never stopped, 
or, if stopped, they are liberated and allowed to proceed. The 
case of Mr. Hannis Taylor, who is said to have professed great 
friendship for Spain while he was ambassador there, and who 
now agitates for intervention on the part of this country, is cited 
as a typical instanceof the conduct of American statesmen. The 
Correspondencia, Madrid, says: 


“Mr. Taylor has always expressed views very different from 
those he has vented in his article, and his attitude would cer- 
tainly render the situation more grave were it not that one is used 
to such strange behavior on the part of American diplomats. Mr. 
Taylor has always professed profound friendship for Spain, yet 
he hardly reaches America ere he publishes one of the most vio- 
lent attacks upon Spain that have ever been made.” 


The 7zempo supposes Mr. Taylor finds it necessary for politi- 
cal reasons to favor jingo politics. The Zzdera/ thinks that the 
article must have been in preparation while Mr. Taylor was still 
in Spain and talking peace, and Sr. Castelar, ex-President of the 
short-lived Spanish republic, thinks the claim of the Americans 
that they have a right to interfere in Cuba, or even to inquire into 
the state of the island, is preposterous. “Spain,” he says, “might 
with equal justice demand an explanation of the reigning corrup- 
tion in New York and the massacre of unarmed Italians as well 
as the wholesale lynching of negroes in the United States.” On 
the whole the ex-Ambassador’s article seems to have increased 
the chances of a struggle between Spain and the United States, 
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and according to the financial papers in England that possibility 
is already near enough. JMJ/oney, London, says: 


“It must be remembered that the Spaniard is, in one sense, a 
severe patriot. A war with the United States would be a very 
different thing from the attempt to crush the insurgents in Cuba. 
Such a conflict might put disaffection in the background and 
create a new national partyin Spain. Hostilities with the United 
States, whatever the outcome, would at least save Spanish honor. 
. . . In short, the war would suit Spain, and money which is not 
forthcoming for prosecuting hostilities in Cuba would be found 
for a purpose to which the name of patriotism could be applied. 
The Spaniard is not so poor as he is painted—he is merely frugal, 
and he works hard in his own dilettante manner. ... The 
Spaniard could and would, however, find money to fight America. 
In such a way it is conceivable, of course, that Spain might hold 
Cuba against the great republic. As the insurgents have shown, 
it is easy of defense. But, whatever the fate of Cuba, war with 
the United States would open a way out for Spain. She will 
tread that path if she can not find another. 

“With regard to the United States, cold-blooded observers cyn- 
ically remark that a war would do the subjects of McKinley no 
small amount of good. The States, too, are clearly ready for war, 
and enterprising journalists have inflamed the war passions of 
the jingoes with artistic exaggeration of Spanish cruelties in 
Cuba. 

“President McKinley, like the Queen Regent of Spain, may be 
of opinion that a war would divert attention from other evils, and 
possibly create a national party in the States. That, however, 
is to hope too much. The only thing certain is, that if the dis- 
contented masses in the States want war, the administration is 
not powerful enough to resist it. In American politics the tail is 
occasionally strong enough to wag the dog, and it may do so in 
regard to Cuba.” 


Altho there are not as yet any signs that Europe will combine 
to defend Spain, there is much dissatisfacton with the attitude of 
the American people, representatives, and press as a whole on 
this matter. Bismarck’s opinion is indorsed generally in Ger- 
many. ‘The Old Chancellor expressed himself to the following 
effect to a representative of the Neuesten Nachrichten, Leipsic : 


The idea which people in America have of the Monroe doctrine 
is a proof of extraordinary insoience. It is just the same as ifa 
European state, say France or Russia, were to assert that no 
change of frontier may take place on the European continent 
without its consent, or if Russia or England were to dictate ina 
similar manner in Asia. The immense wealth with which the 
United States, owing to its extent, provides its comparatively 
sparse population, has evidently created an overestimate of their 
own power and an underestimate of the strength and rights of 
other American as well as European nations. 


Some of our South American friends think it would be unwise 
to risk such a possibility as armed intervention on the part of a 
united Europe. The Ze?, Santiago, Chile, says: 


“It seems indeed that such a thing as a combination against 
American ‘insolence’ is brewing. Wesay‘ American’ designedly, 
for the great northern republic would not be left unaided in such 
an emergency. . . . For if there is any just cause for European 
interference, it is only on behalf of the Cubans. The American 
governments, therefore, are perfectly justified in aiding the 
United States. It can not be doubted that even united America 
is hardly competent to meet force with force, but an American 
league may oppose to the ponderous European armaments the 
moral weight of unanimous protest. Moreover, the American 
nations are not helpless. They furnish a grand market for the 
produce and manufactures of Europe. ‘The economical life of 
the European countries would be gravely disturbed.” 


In the West Indies they do not regard it impossible that Eng- 
land may interfere if the United States and Spain really come to 
blows. The Gleaner, Kingston, Jamaica, thinks that England’s 
increased armaments and her activity in putting her West Indian 
possessions in a state of defense are directed against the United 
States rather than Russia or Germany. At any rate, England 


will insist upon the acceptance of the same “courtesies” on the 
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part of the United States which that country showed to England 
in the Venezuelan question. Zhe St. /ames’s Gazette, London, 
thinks the United States having wrung from Spain an acknowl- 
edgment of American rights to interfere in Cuba, there is now no 
immediate cause for war. It says: 


“If there is to be war, it will come at some future day and be- 
cause Spain has at last refused to grant something which the 
Cubans want, and which the United States, “acting as the big 
friend of both parties, decides that they are entitled to demand. 

“For the moment, however, the question is what the Cubans 
will do. It by no means follows that because a certain number 
of autonomists at Havana have accepted office on the invitation 
of Captain-General Blanco, they will not use what they have got 
asa lever for obtaining more. . . . What then? Well, for one 
thing, the United States will be perfectly entitled to say to the 
Spanish Government: We are the friends of both parties by your 
own confession. By yielding so much you have acknowledged 
that the cause of the Cubans is good. Now we think these de- 
mands of theirs are fairly just. . . . There again will certainly 
be prolonged war in the island and, in possible contingencies, 
armed intervention on our part. In short, the position will be 
what it was before, with this change—that the United States will 
be in possession of a recognized /ocus standit."—Trans/ations 
made for THe LITERARY DIGEsT. 





HENRY GEORGE THROUGH EUROPEAN 
EYES. 


E give below a few European comments on Henry George, 

his work, his candidature, and his death. We have not 

been able to find a paper that accepts his theories, but he was 

evidently regarded as typical of what is best among Americans. 

His honesty and truth seem to have been regarded as above sus- 
picion everywhere. 

The Times, London, thinks Henry George would have some- 
what disappointed his devotees had he been elected, since he was 
too scrupulously honest a man to make actual use of the power 
which is placed nominally in the hands of the mayor of Greater 
New York. The Standard says: 


“There is an element of sentimental emotion in American 
nature which will lead many to regard with favorable interest a 
system of political thought of which the author and propagator 
fell, as it seemed, on the eve of what his admirers hoped might 
have been a signal triumph. . . . It is well for him that he never 
reached a position in which he would have had responsibility to 
bear, or in which he would have had to submit his principles of 
statecraft to the searching test of use. He would have suffered 
a cruel disillusionment, and would have been visited with the 
chastisement which awaits those who promise Utopia to people 
that have not yet learned the art of dwelling on common soil.” 


The Daily Chronicle admires Henry George as a representative 
of what is best and purest among the American people. It says: 


“ Felix opportunitate mortis. No better or sweeter a man has 
lived for many a long year. That Henry George was one of the 
most remarkable figures among the reformers of our time few will 
dispute, whether they agree with his doctrines or not. Like so 
many of his great countrymen, he owed little to the schools. His 
university was found in the industrial and civic life of his coun- 
try, in her great cities, her newspapers, in the storm and distress 
of actual life. His career was varied—printing, seamanship, 
journalism, public office, all these he knew; and what better 
training could he have received for the distinguished réle he was 
afterward to play? How many of the highly cultivated scholars 
of his land or of ours could write as he could? How many could 
catch the public ear of whole continents, of millions of human 
beings, as Henry George did? He wrote the only book on polit- 
ical economy that has been read by millions.” 


Every European paper acknowledges his honesty, his fierce 
hatred of corruption, his courage in attacking personally the man 
who is popularly supposed to be the real ruler of New York. He 
is also admired for his moderation, which prevented him from 
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making attacks upon persons whose only cri11e is the possession 
of wealth; and for his chivalry, which aroused the hatred of the 
revolutionaries, whose only claim to public notice is that they 
systematically attack every conspicuous man, be his prominence 
due to wealth, rank, brain power, or simply dogged energy and 
honesty of purpose. On the other hand, his want of proper train- 
ing and deep study is regarded as a serious drawback. 7he 
Irish Times, Belfast, says: 


“That he was earnest even to the pitch of fanaticism was al- 
ways clear, but his education in affairs was limited, and his ener- 
gies were devoted to wrong purposes. Those who saw some 
social solution in his most talked-of book have long since, in this 
country at any rate, abandoned that view of his wisdom as a dis- 
coverer and prophet.” 


The Daily Express, Dublin, does not regard Henry George as 
a real philosophic thinker, but admires his courage in trying to 
provoke Pope Leo XIII. into a controversy, and in engaging in 
conflict with Herbert Spencer and other master-minds. Hugh 
O’Donnell, in United Ireland, gives some interesting scraps 
from an argument with Henry George, from.which we take the 
following: 


“To me he was the brilliant and earnest author of a string of 
exploded utopias set off by purple patches of touching eloquence. 
I shocked him very much by reminding him that the land in 
Ireland had been ‘nationalized’ by the English state a couple of 
centuries ago, the whole population being reduced to mere tillers 
without rights of individual property, while a privileged class 
of state servants, the English landlord garrison, were appointed 
to wring the entire cost of English Government in Ireland out of 
the sweat of the cultivators of the soil. ‘But my state would be 
the state of the people,’ he exclaimed. ‘Then you admit,’ I an- 
swered, ‘that prosperity depends, not on nationalization, but on 
national government.’ But he would admit nothing. . . . ‘The 
English Government,’ I remarked, ‘owns the most of the land in 
India, but that does not prevent, but facilitates, the payment of 
exorbitant taxation by the peasantry.’ ‘Again I say,’ he in- 
sisted, ‘the English Government in India is not the state of the 
people.’ ‘Then again you admit,’ I retorted, ‘that not a single 
tax on land, but a national government by the people and for 
the people, can prevent oppression.’ He despaired of my in- 
vincible obtuseness. Yet it ought to be easy to see that a single 
tax on an indispensable prerequisite of agriculture can exactly 
place in the hands of a tyrannyeprecisely the most handy screw 
for draining the last penny out of a rural community. If you 
have a good government, the taxation will not hurt, but the most 
scientific taxation spells national poverty in the hands of a foreign 
enemy or a domestic despotism.” 


Justice, London, the Socialists’ organ, declares that Henry 
George was a “back number,” politically at least, and says: 


“The single plank of the ‘single tax,’ which constituted his 
whole platform, and to which he absolutely pinned his faith, as 
a universal Morrison’s pill for all social evils, has over and over 
again been demonstrated to be a fallacy; and never more clearly 
than in his debate with H. M. Hyndman in St. James’s Hall in 
July, 1889, when George completely adopted the capitalist posi- 
tion, and opposed Socialism as strongly as any individualist could 
do. From that time he steadily went back. American as well 
as English capitalists were not slow to see the advantage to them 
of the single-tax theory, and George, who was expelled from his 
own, the United Labor Party, was cordially welcomed into the 
capitalist camp. He defended the legal murder of the Chicago 
martyrs, and was an active supporter of President Cleveland.” 


The Handelsblad, Amsterdam, is full of admiration for the 
practical work he has done: for the way in which he fought the 
Whisky Ring in San Francisco; for his simple religious faith in 
the victory of truth; for his relentless prosecution of the cruel 
shipmasters and mates who have made American ships floating 
hells, and whom he, almost alone, brought to justice. “Thus,” 
says our Dutch contemporary, “acts a man who can not bear in- 
justice under any form, and who will give everything to establish 
truth, even tohis last breath.” The Kdlnische Zeitung, Cologne, 
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points out that the single-tax theory, to which Henry George 
chiefly owed his notoriety, is neither new nor dead. It says: 


“Henry George was not a Socialist in the strictest sense of the 
word. He even admitted the rights of capital, but thought that 
landownership was at the root of poverty. This theory, which 
originated with the English schoolmaster Thomas Spence, was 
further spun out by Richard Hall, and advocated in Germany by 
Gossen, Santer, and Stamm; Alfred Russell Wallace again re- 
vived it in England, and Michael Fliirscheim, following the lines 
laid down by Henry George, again raised the single-tax standard 
in Germany. It has never called forth much controversy, for it 
is somewhat crude, and the facts upon which the theory is built 
have disappeared since the publication of Henry George’s book. 
Rent has very much declined, and wages have risen considera- 
bly; in the very countries which Henry George cites as instances, 
the condition of the masses has much improved. Inshort, Henry 
George has proven himself a very unreliable prophet. But that 
did not prevent his adherents from flocking around him once more 
during the late campaign, chiefly because they hoped to do busi- 
ness better under him than under Croker’s puppet.”—7yrans/a- 
tions made for Tue Literary Dicgst. 





HAITI AND GERMANY. 


AITI is once more in hot water. Emil Liiders, the son of 

one of the richest and most influential foreign residents 

there, was arrested in spite of the protests of the German repre- 

sentative. He was afterward released through the good offices 

of the United States Minister. He claims $50,000 damages, and 

Germany intends to give weight to the claim by sending a few 

ships to Port-au-Prince. The Haitian version of the affair is, 
according to the Monzteur, Port-au-Prince, as follows: 


“‘Liiders was arrested for ill-treating some policemen who had 
come to take into custody his coachman. Immediately upon the 
arrest, Graf Schwerin called upon the President and said: ‘In the 
name of his German Majesty, I request the liberation of M. Emil 
Liiders, who is a German subject. At the same time I demand 
$1,000 per day for the time he has been in jail, and $5,000 for 
every day from to-morrow noon.’ 

“President Sam answered as follows: 

“*T thought you came to pay me a friendly visit. An official 
call I did not expect, as you are accredited, not to me, but to the 
secretary for foreign affairs. Had I known that you came in 
your official capacity, I would not even have received you.’” 


The Haitian Minister in Berlin has furnished the German 
papers with the following statement : 


“The coachman mentioned had violated a city ordinance. 
Some policemen remonstrated with him, when M. Liiders at- 
tacked the officers, as a result of which he was arrested, being 
sentenced to a month’s imprisonment and a fine. Liiders ap- 
pealed. Meanwhile Graf Schwerin interfered, demanding the 
immediate release of the prisoner. The President did pardon 
Liiders, who was definitely sentenced October 17 and released 
October 24, a fact of which I apprised the German Foreign Office. 
Iam empowered by ny Government to say that the pardon was 
not granted out of consideration for Liiders, but solely as a proof 
that the republic of Haiti highly values the friendship of the 
German empire. I wish to add that M. Liiders has before this 
been in conflict with the authorities, but the regular German 
Minister, Graf Luxburg, who is at present absent, never inter- 
ceded for him.” 


The German accounts differ very materially from the above. 


‘We condense the following from the lengthy statements of Graf 


Schwerin, a portion of the Port-au-Prince Germans, and legally 
attested statements of Emil Liiders himself, as given in the 
German papers : 


September 22 Emil Liiders heard some noise in his coach- 
house. He found that a couple of policemen were about to arrest 
his coachman, who resisted. Liiders objected, as, according to 
Haitian law, no arrest can be made without the presence of the 
justice of peace, least of all in the house of a foreign resident. 
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Afterwards he went to the police-station to lodge a complaint. 
The policemen had been before him, accusing him of violence, 
which caused the magistrate to say: ‘Then why didn’t you kill 
this cheeky white man right off, you cowards?” Liiders pointed 
out that neither he nor the police showed the marks of violence, 
and offered to call a dozen witnesses. Legal advice was denied 
to him, bail was refused, and he was sentenced, there and then, 
in the presence of the German Minister. According to Haitian 
laws he should have been released, pending appeal. ‘This privi- 
lege also was denied him. He was immediately marched off to 
jail, where he was compelled to associate with murderers and 
thieves, some under a life sentence. Neither an Englishman nor 
an American would have been treated thus, as England and the 
United States are always very prompt in sending war-ships to 
press their claims. Liiders’s American partner had suggested 
his becoming an American citizen to obtain adequate protection, 
but both father and son refused to transfer their allegiance. The 
English resident even obtained the immediate release of a British 
subject, arrested for manslaughter in a perfectly legal manner. 
Germany, however, the Haitians do not believe is able to protect 
her subjects abroad. 


The affair has been very favorable to the German Government’s 
agitation for an increase of the navy, especially as the press, with 
very few exceptions, publish the complaints of Germans abroad : 

The Times, London, declares that the rumor that Germany 
intends to annex Haiti has been started to arouse the jealousy of 
the United States. Zhe Wdztness, Montreal, thinks the attitude 
of Germany will force the United States to establish a protecto- 
rate over Haiti. The highly official A//gemeine Zeitung, Berlin, 
denies that the intervention of the United States Minister was 
sought, or that the Germans were placed under his protection. 
It is, however, quite true that the American representative, partly 
from friendship for Liiders and partly because he feared for the 
safety of all the whites in Port-au-Prince, exerted himself for 
Liiders, and that the latter would have remained in prison much 
longer without this intervention.—7vans/ations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


A REACTION against the Conservative Party has setinin England. At 
most by-elections the Liberals carry the day. 


KING MILAN of Servia, like the cat, “came back.” He has run through 
his money again, and is now seeking to be reinstated in some official ca- 
pacity. As his son, King Alexander, is evidently much influenced by him, 
the Servians will have no other course than to weight him with more 
money, trusting that he will be dead before he has again spent it. 


PRINCE Uchtomsky’s Vjedomosti relates that some nativistic officials try 
to force the Lithuans to use the Russian language not only in the schools, 
‘but even in their churches. The paper says that such illiberal actions 
should be discredited by the Government at once, as Russia can not afford 
to estrange the western races under her sway by needless chicanery. 


THE present agitation for a larger navy in Germany, and the complaints 
of Germans abroad that they are not sufficiently protected, has created the 
impression that Germany has hardly any ships. The Mail and Express, 
New York, only recently contained an article on this subject, in which it 
was asserted that Germany could not, if she wouid, send ships to Haiti. 
Thisis anerror. The German fleet is more than twice as large as that of 
the United States, not counting the seagoing torpedo-boats, in whose con- 
struction she leads and which number over a hundred. 


GERMANY, like the United States, has to record several serious railroad 
accidents during the last four months. The Staatsanzeiger puts them 
down to increased traffic, and gives the following statistics to show that 
danger from railroad traveling is still very small. In their 25.000 passen- 
ger-cars the Prussiar state railroads alone carry on an average 1,250,c00 
passengers daily, there being 12,000 trains per day, excluding city and local 
trains. There are 5,000 stations, and 300,000 men employed by the Prussian 
Government railroads. There is no economy at the cost of safety, says the 
paper, and if the officials fail to ask for improvements, accidents are due to 
them. 


DUELS with weapons are not encouraged in Great Britain. Statesmen 
fight out their quarrels with pens, which, tho sharp, are less likely to dis- 
figure the skin of the adversary. Mr. Chamberlain having called elections 
“a sort of administration of justice, by which the opposition is punished as 
criminals,” Sir William Harcourt. in the London Chronicle, called Mr. 
Chamberlain “a turncoat, a renegade Radical whois now a Tory, a Dis- 
raeli manqué who has made the Tories sell their souls for votes.” Mr. 
Chamberlain then compared Sir William to Lord Thurlow, who, according 
to Mr. Lecky, “tho he had a strong natural leaning towards despotic 
measures, showed in his diplomacy a cynical, uncouth gentleness,” etc., etc. 
The Westminster Gazette thinks this kind of correspondence anything but 
edifying. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A MEMORABLE STAMPEDE. 


NE of the most desperate stampedes of cattle ever witnessed 
by a Texas cowboy, says Rev. J. B. Cranfill, of Waco, 
Texas, occurred in 1876 on the prairie in the center of which now 
stands the town of McGregor. Fifteen thousand cattle and 
twenty-five cowboys participated in the exciting event. Mr. 
Cranfill was not a participant, but he tells the story, as he got it 
from an eye-witness, in Zhe /ndependent (November 11). Late 
in the afternoon of July 4 there had been a lively thunder-storm 
that made the cattle nervous. At ten o’clock at night, however, 
they seemed to be sleeping profoundly. Then the narrative 
proceeds as follows: 


“The stars were all shining, and there was no cause at all for 
the arousing of the herd. They appeared to get up all at once, 
with a single purpose, and the roar that was heard seemed to 
come from a single throat. The Wilson brothers and their cow- 
boys who were sleeping in their camp rushed to their ponies, who 
were grazing with the saddles and bridles on, and as fast as the 
bits could be replaced in their mouths they mounted and gal- 
loped to the flanks of the now disappearing mass, headed in the 
direction of the Brazos River.” 


The usual course on such occasions is to get in front of the 
herd—a risky piece of work—and start it to running in a circle. 
This attempt was made in this case: 


“Some cattle can outrun others, and in this case there was a 
bunch of about fifty fully twenty yards in advance, and toward 
this leading group the two rescuers rode. Of the leading group, 
also, some were faster than others, and this group ran in a dia- 
mond shape, with two immense steers leading all. When Mr. 
Wilson and his companion reached the two leading steers they 
began shooting their revolvers close to them, and in that way the 
bunch was made to oblique, and as the leading bunch of cattle 
obliqued the main stampede obliqued, and the first step in ‘ mill- 
ing’ had been taken. By this time the cattle were getting tired. 
Nearly five miles had been covered, and the breath of the leaders 
was coming short and painfully; but they were rushing on, be- 
cause the front cattle at this time knew as a matter of fact their 
only safety was in keeping up the run. Those behind were com- 
ing, and they were in the majority, and the leaders were com- 
pelled torun. There was real danger for the forward members 
of the stampede. 

“In the invoice of articles contained in the regulation ‘outfit’ 
there is always some kind of stimulants; and but for the stimu- 
lants contained in Mr. Wilson’s outfit, it is possible that the 
stampede would have been halted without disaster. He had a 
Mexican along, one of the best cowboys in the Southwest. This 
Mexican and his horse always reminded those who saw him ride 
of the fabled Centaur. He rode far forward and bent over, so 
that he and his horse appeared to be one animal. No horse, 
however rugged, ‘wild and wooly,’ had ever been able to unseat 
him. This Aztec had been to the little brandy runlet too often, 
and had filled and emptied his tin cup with surreptitious intoxi- 
cants, so that his usual excellent judgment went awry. When 
he succeeded in getting mounted, after having fumbled with his 
bridle a good deal, he was far in the rear and the stampede had 
gone past him, so that when he overtook the rear end, he passed 
to the front on the other side, and rode on the wrong flank. 
When he reached the head of the herd he was just in time to 
defeat the maneuver then under execution of bending the moving 
mass from a straight line toa semicircle. Revolver in hand, dis- 
regarding the other men, he began shooting in the faces of the 
wild steers; and the effect of this was to straighten the run and 
bring the advance straight toward a precipice. This precipice 
was a wash in the prairie, forming a deep ravine fully thirty 
yards wide; and in a shorter time than it takes to tell of this 
contretemps the head of the column was pouring over, a horrible 
cascade of beef, plunging madly into destruction while fleeing 
from an imaginary danger. When Mr. Wilson and his lieuten- 
ants saw that it was impossible to save their cattle they saved 
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themselves by dexterously turning at right angles at full speed 
and riding out of the way. They next returned to the flank and 
held a council of war. A few seconds decided them, and all 
hands commenced shooting into the herd, the object now being 
to build a breastwork of carcasses and save the rear end from the 
destruction that had overtaken the front. The gulley was nearly 
full of cattle by this time. They were snortiug and bellowing, 
crashing and tearing, and still heaping up; and when the firing 
began the wounded ones tumbled over on the others, and in a 
short time the gulley, like the sunken road at Waterloo, was 
bridged by carcasses. The herd surged up in billows, like an 
ocean, and bent now, because it could not do otherwise. The 
semicircle was formed, and Wilson and his men crossed the 
gulley below and rode around the opposite side and recrossed; 
and in a short time they had the cattle halted, forming an incom- 
plete letter O, and there they stood, blowing, bellowing, shiver- 
ing. All hands remained on watch all night, and in the morning, 
when a count was made, it was ascertained that 2,700 head were 
missing. There were afterward 2,700 pairs of horns taken from 
that gulley. It was called Stampede Gulley for many years after- 
ward, and perhaps will always, with some people, be remembered 
by that name.” 





A STORY OF THE CAVE-DWELLERS. 


INDING the provinces of the earth as it exists pretty well 

preempted for literary purposes, Stanley Waterloo harks 

back to the days of the cave-men and the shell people and gives 

us an interesting novel (“The Story of Ab”) about their joys and 
SOrTows. . 

Hungry and cold, they slew the beasts that were hardly more 
savage than themselves, that they might be fed with their flesh 
and clad in their pelts. In the caves of the earth were they 
sheltered, and theirs were the instinctive cravings and passions. 
They were swayed by fierce love and jealousy, fear and re- 
venge; they fought savagely with beasts and with each other; 
and when their brief, turbulent lives were ended they passed 
into silence. 

The cave-dweller’s baby lay among the beech-leaves, and 
cooed, and snapped twigs, and kicked, to pass the time. The 
mother of the baby was gowned in the skins of wolverines. Her 
arms were strong and hairy, and her legs were like her arms, for 
she was trained to swing from limb to limb among the tree-tops. 
Her thumb was nearly as long as her fingers, and the palms of 
her hands were hard. Her feet were beautiful, but her heels 
pointed, and her toes were handy to pick up shells and pebbles 
with. She was brown as a nut and lithe as a panther, and she 
feared not wolf nor hyena. 

And the baby’s father was like the woman—only stronger and 
grimmer, deeper-chested and squarer-jawed. He was armed with 
a stone ax, and a weapon was ever ready to his hand in the stout 
limb that he could wrench from the trunk of the nearest tree. 
When he and the woman were a-hungered and would eat, he 
tossed a rock from a precipice down into a herd of the little wild 
horses, and killed one for their dinner. And then the man and 
the woman and the child, full fed and warm and safe, slept 
soundly in their cave, that was barred against beasts by an all- 
night fire of knots and branches. 

The inheritance of the child Ab was without bounds. Just 
where the possessions of his family began, or where they ended, 
no man, nor beast, nor bird, could tell; the estates extended 
from the Mediterranean to the Arctic Ocean; but all the same 
the child must toil or fight for his victuals. 

When Ab had grown to be a fine boy, as strong as a gibbon, 
and could climb like a monkey, he met another boy—up a tree: 


“There was another boy there! He was not particularly afraid 
of another boy, and at once came out of hiding. The other boy 
came calmly into view as well. They sat there, looking at each 
other, each at ease upon a great branch, each with an arm sus- 
taining himself, each with his little brown legs dangling care- 
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lessly, and each gazing upon the other with bright eyes evincing 
alike watchfulness and curiosity and some suspicion 

“It was Ab who first broke the silence: 

“Who are you?’ he said. 

“*T am Oak,’ responded the other boy. ‘Who are you?’ 

“*Me? Oh, Iam Ab.’ 

“““Where do you come from?’ 

‘“**From the cave by the beeches; and where do you come from ?’ 

“*T come from the cave where the river turns, and I am not 
afraid of you.’ 

“*T am not afraid of you either,’ said Ab. 

“*Let us climb down and get on that big rock and throw stones 
at things in the water,’ said Oak. 

“* All right,’ said Ab.” 


The lads were well matched to be playmates and later com- 
rades in fishing and woodcraft, in the chase and the fight. With 
the shell of the great clam they dug traps and pitfalls, to take the 
wild horse and the elk, the urus and the mammoth calf, the 
hyena and the tiger, the cave bear and the hairy rhinoceros. 
These young hunters of the Stone Age were “ pig-stickers” too, 
ages before Charles Lamb’s Chinaman discovered the rapture of 
roasted shoat. And, most of all, they delighted in the shearing 
of the wolverine, the glutton—vicious, bloodthirsty, scientifically 
delightful : 


“Tt is lovable because through all the generations it has come 
down just the same. The cave man knew it just as it is now; 
the early Teuton knew it when ‘hides’ of land were the rewards 
of warriors. The Roman knew it when he made forays to the 
far north for a few centuries and learned how sharp were the 
blades of the Rhine-folk and the Briton. The Druid and the 
Angle and Jute and Saxon knew it, and it is known to-day in all 
northern Europe and Asia and America, in fact, in nearly all the 
northern temperate zones. The wolverine is something wonder- 
ful; it laughs at the ages; its bones, found side by side with 
those of the cave hyena, are the same as those found in its body 
as it exists to-day. It is an anomaly, an animal which does not 
advance nor retrograde.” 


Ab worked at home with old Mok, the mentor, and learned to 
chip flint and make spear shafts, and to conjure a fire by the 
pivotal grinding together of dry sticks. And Mok told him tales 
of the Shell People: 


“The people who live along the shores and who never hunted 
nor went far away from the little islands, because they were 
afraid of the beasts in the forests. Sometimes they would ven- 
ture into the wood to gather nuts and roots, but they lived mostly 
on the fish andclams. But there came a time when brave men 
were born among them who said they would have more of the 
forest things, and that they would no longer stay fearfully upon 
the little islands. So they came into the forest and the cave 
men began. And I think this story true.” 


One day Ab found his little brother playing with a toy he had 
himself contrived. The lad had bent a length of stiff twig, and 
had fastened the ends together with a cord of sinew; and pres- 
ently he strummed on the string with a long slim stiver from the 
shaping of a spear shaft, and it made a merry twanging, to his 
great delight. And so he kept on experimenting in his boyish 
way, with the twig and the string and the thin white stick, when 
suddenly the stick flew off and stuck in his little sister’s arm. 
“T’ll make one like it,” said Ab, “only bigger” ; and that was the 
evolution of the bow and arrow—beginning in a baby’s plaything 
and ending in a Krupp gun. 

Then came a tragedy, the clumsy, uncouth, brutal tragedy of 
primitive man. Ab and his comrade, Oak, looked upon the same 
maiden—a girl of the Shell People—with hot longing eyes; and 
both said, “How can I take her?” for truly the damsel was at- 
tractive : 


“Her toes were charming toes. There could be no debate on 
that point, for, while long and strong and flexible, they had a 
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certain evenness and symmetry. They were being idly employed 
just now. At the creek’s edge, half embedded in the ground, 
uprose the crest of a granite stone. Picking up pebble after 
pebble in her admirable toes, Lightfoot was engaged in throwing 
them, one after another, at the outstanding point of granite, 
utilizing in the performance only those toes and the brown leg 
below the knee. She did exceedingly well and hit the red-brown 
target often.” 


And these comrades, brothers in sport and exploit, fought for 
possession of her : 


“They were beautiful in a way, each in his murderous, uncon- 
scious posing for the leap. The sun hit the blue ax of Oak and 
made it look a gray. The raised ax of Ab, which was of a lighter 
colored stone, was in the shade and its yellowness was dark- 
ened into brown. The spectacle lasted but for a second. As 
Oak leaped Ab bounded aside and they stood upon a level, a tiny 
plateau, and there was fierce, strong fencing. One could not 
note its methods; even the keen-eyed wolverine, crouching low 
upon an adjacent monster limb, could never have followed the 
swift movements of these stone axes. The dreadful play was 
brief. The clash of stone together ceased as there came a duller 
sound, which told that stone had bitten bone. Oak, slightly the 
higher of the two, as they stood thus in the fray, leaned forward 
suddenly, his arms aloft, while from his hand dropped the blue 
ax. He floundered down uncouthly and grasped the beech leaves 
with his hands, and then lay still. Ab stood there weaponless, a 
creature wandering of mind.” 


THE USE OF THE TOOTH-BRUSH. 


“ | T is but a little thing,” says 7he Hospita/, “yet on its proper 

use depends much of the happiness of modern man. Why 
civilized teeth should be so rotten is a question which has often 
been debated, and probably the true answer is more complex than 
some would think. Many good mothers are content to put all 
toothache down to lollypops; but that sugar in itself is not re- 
sponsible for bad teeth is proved by the splendid ‘ivories’ often 
possessed by negroes who practically live upon the sugar-cane, 
and thrive upon it, too, during the whole of the season when it 
is in maturity. Dental decay is common enough, however, 
among negroes in towns, and it seems clear that the caries of 
the teeth, which is so common among most civilized races, is 
due not to any particular article of diet so much as to digestive 
and nutritive changes imposed upon us by our mode of life, 
and to some extent by the fact that by hook or by crook we 
do somehow manage to live, notwithstanding our bad teeth; 
whereas, in a state of nature, the toothless man soon dies. 
Recognizing, then, that until the time arrives when some great 
social reformer either mends or ends our present social condi- 
tions, our teeth will tend to rot, and that, whatever the predis- 
posing causes, the final act in the production of caries is the 
lodgment of microbes on and around the teeth, we see that for 
long to come the tooth-brush will be a necessity if the health 
is to be maintained. It is only by the frequent use of this little 
instrument that those minute accumulations can be removed 
which are at the root of so much mischief. A few elementary 
lessons in bacteriology would, we fancy, greatly startle many 
people, and certainly would show them the futility of trusting to 
one scrub a day. ‘Ihe fact is, that if people, instead of looking 
at the tooth-brush from an esthetic point of view, and scrubbing 
away with tooth-powders (!) to make their front teeth white, 
would regard it merely as an aid to cleanliness, they would see 
that the time to use it is after meals and at night, not just in the 
morning only, when the dédrzs left from the day before has been 
fermenting and brewing acid all night through. They would 
also see how inefficient an instrument the common tooth-brush is 
unless it is used with considerable judgment. Oneof the second- 
ary advantages of spending a good deal of money on dentistry is 
that at least one learns the value of one’s teeth. By the time we 
have got them dotted over with gold stoppings and gold crowns 
we learn to take care of them, even altho that may involve the 
trouble of cleaning them more than once a day and using perhaps 
more than one brush for the purpose.” 
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BUSINESS SITUATION. 


Trade reports reflect more or less irregular 
conditions of business and finance. Dun’s Re- 
view (November 27) says in part: 

The heavy exports of wheat, with the renewed 
advance in price, is the most interesting and im- 
portant feature of the week’s events. Since 
August 1, when the extent of foreign deficiency 
became realized, exports have been larger than 
in corresponding weeks of any previous year. 
The cotton exports also have become very heavy, 
and the outgo of corn falls little below last year’s 
unprecedented record, while in exports of manu- 
facturing products, especially machinery, all rec- 
ords for the season have been surpassed. While 
the aggregate for November last year was over 
$109,000,000, shipments from New York for three 
weeks have been but slightly smaller, with a fair 
prospect that the known increase in cotton and 
other products from other ports may make up the 
deficiency. Meanwhile imports are running be- 
hind last year’s, at New York nearly $2,000,000 
this month, so that another excess of exports over 
imports amounting to about $60,000,000 for the 
month is probable. But this would make an ex- 
cess of about $225,000,000 in four months. The 
iron industry shows no decrease in production or 
consumption of pig, but with much reduced or- 
ders for products excess of production is ex- 
pectec, and Bessemer falls a shade to $10.15 and 
Grey Forge to $9.25 at Pittsburg, tho Chicago and 
Eastern markets show no change. The woolen 
manufacture is still consuming heavily in execu- 
tion of past orders, and many agents are sold so 
far ahead that they seek no further business, while 
others are beginning to question whether the de- 
mand for the next season will suffice if prices are 
made to correspond with present quotations of 
wool. No change has occurred in the cotton man- 
ufacture, and the market for its products is still 
irregular. The boot and shoe industry continues 
to surpass all past records in output, for the 
month thus far 34 per cent. larger than in 1892, and 
for the year 10.3 per cent. The demand has in- 
creased, and there is somewhat more disposition 
to pay advanced prices. 


Trade and Prices.—‘* Notwithstanding the ap- 
pearance of a demand for holiday specialties at 
some points in the South, at Chicago, St. Louis, 
and in regions tributary thereto, general trade 
throughout the country has shown no general 
improvement this week. Most favorable reports 
are from the territory west of the Mississippi 
River and north of Missouri and Kansas, where 
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The Ostermoor Patent >] 5 
Elastic Felt Mattress, ¢ 


Patent Elastic Feit consists of airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets of snowy whiteness and great elas- 
ticity ; closed in the tick by hand, and never mats, loses shape or gets lumpy. Is perfectly dry, non- 
absorbent, and is guaranteed vermin proof. Tick may be removed for washing without trouble. Softer 
and purer than hair cam de; no re-picking or re-stuffing necessary. 


William Parker, President. 


Massrs. OstermMoor & Co. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., Ilo 


Thirty Nights, 






Or City Savincs Bank, O11 City, Pa. 


Gentlemen :— The Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses I bought from you in 1884, thir- 
teen years ago, are still in use and giving perfect satisfaction. 
Respectfully yours, 


If you are skeptical about its merits, or don’t need one now, send for our 
handsome, illustrated pamphlets, ‘‘ The Test of Time,” and ‘‘ Testimonial Won- 
ders,’”’ mailed free for the asking. They give full particulars. 


How to Order :—State exact size desired (size 6 ft, 3 in. x 4 ft. 6 in. will he sent unless otherwise 
specified), If desired in two pieces remit fiity cents extra. Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses are not for 
sale by stores anywhere. Wretched imitations are offered by unscrupulous dealers —please write us if 
you know of such cases. References: Bradstreet or Dun's Agencies, 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our book, ‘‘ Church Cushions.’’ 
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and if you are not completely 
satisfied im every possible way — 
if it is not the equal ofany $50.00 
hair mattress you have ever used 
(or seen) in cleanliness, dura- 
bility and comfort, return it and 
your money will be immediately 
refunded. We pay express 


charges anywhere, and offer 


H. H. Stephenson, Cashier. 


March 22, 1897. 


H. H. STEPHENSON, 


Elizabeth St., New York. 









colder weather has stimulated demand at the in- 
terior, and country merchants have been buying 
with comparative freedom. 

‘“*The Eastern cotton-goods industry continues 
depressed. Consumers evidently do not intend 
to buy extensively until they believe the price of 
Taw cotton is ready to advance. Competition 
from Southern mills—more particularly over- 
production by manufacturers who produce a 
single staple—underlies existing large stocks and 
the heaviness of prices. Converters and manu- 
facturers of cotton yarns are situated relatively 
more favorably. Other lines reporting season- 
able distribution are manufacturers of woolens, 
clothing, shoes, and jobbers of fancy groceries. 
At Philadelphia there is a check in demand for 
products in leading textile lines, and arrange- 
ments are making to run on shorter time. Iron 
and steel have not been inas active demand as 
expected, and’are lower, notwithstanding furnaces 
and mills are supplied with orders sufficient to 
carry them well into next year. A favorable 
feature is found in advances in wages of opera- 
tives in various industrial lines. 

**In addition to decreases in prices of iron and 
steel, quotations for wire rods are lower, not- 
withstanding the prospect for the success of the 
attempt to form a combination of all American 
producers of wire rods. Cotton has reacted 
again, and prices for lead, coffee, oats, and Indian 
corn are also lower. Wool, print-cloths, copper, 
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For Catarrh, Pains and Colds in Head, Roaring 
Deafaess and Throat Trouble. 


I will for a short time mail 
any reader of the LITERARY Dt- 
GEST one of my 
Catarrh Inhalers and medicine 
for one year, with full directions, 
on three days’ trial free. It 
cures by Inhalation. 

If it gives satisfaction, send me $1.00; if not, 
kindly return it in the original package 


Address, Dr. E. J. Worst, Dept. 32, Ashland, O, 


Dr. Worst makes our readers a generous offer and all 
can avail themselves of it.—Ep1Tor. 








“Live One Hundred ‘Years! 


Drink Pure Water aerated with 
sterilized air—the only abso- 
lutely pure water—and you 
-may. 


The Sanitary Still 


for family use distills pure 
water. Made of copper, lined 
with block tin; easily cleaned; 
simple as a tea kettle; fits any 
as, oil, coal or wood stove. 
‘our stvles, $19 00 and upward, 
Write for booklet. 
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A Cood Practice. 


If you Want a Good Appetite and Perfect 
Digestion, 


After each meal dissolve one or two of Stu- 
art’s Dyspepsia Tablets in the mouth, and, 
mingling with the food, they constitute a perfect 
digestive, absolutely safe for the most sensitive 
stomach. 

They digest the food before i# has time to 
Jerment, thus preventing the formation of gas 
and keeping the blood pure and free from the 


. poisonous products of fermented, half-digested 


food. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets make the com- 
plexion clear by keeping the blood pure. 

They increase flesh by digesting flesh-forming 
foods. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the only reme- 
dy designed especially for the cure of stomach 
trouble and nothing else. 

One disease, one remedy ; the successful phy- 
sician of to-day is the specialist, the successful 
medicine is the medicine prepared especially for 
one disease. 

A whole package taken at one time would 
not hurt you, but would simply be a waste of 
good material. 

Over six thousand men and women in the 
State of Michigan alone have been cured of 
indigestion and dyspepsia by the use of Stu- 
art’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Sold by all druggists at 50 cents for full sized 
package. 

Send for free book on stomach diseases to 
Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 


Chronic Invalids 


find nearly all food repugnant 
after atime, Give a trial to 


Somatose. 


which stimulates the appetite and 

never cloys the palate. Odorless, 

tasteless, and may be given without 
patients’ knowledge. 

At druggists, in 2-02.,%, % and 2 lb. tins. 

Also the following combinations, Biscutt, 

Somatose- —each containing 

. Very convenient and palatable 


Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New 
— agents for Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr, 
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A New Discovery for the Cure of Deafness. 


It is claimed that Catarrhal Deafness can be and is bein 
rmanently cured by the new discovery known as Aeri 
Medication: This treatment is based on purely scientific 
principles, and has received the highest inhorsement from 
the medical profession, and is being used with phenomenal 
success both in this country and in Europe. Persons 
afflicted with deafness are geane to send their names 
and addresses to Dr. J. H. Moore, Dept. No. B., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, who is, for the Lom peter of introducing the 
treatment, sending full particulars and medicines for three 

months’ treatment free. 








Florida, Aiken, and Augusta. 

The Southern Railway offers the most perfect Sleeping 
and Dining Car Service from New York. Round trip 
tickets now on sale, Call on or address Alex. S. Thweatt. 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 27: Broadway, New York. 
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sugar, wheat, flour, beef, pork, and lard, are 
among the more important staples for which 
prices are unchanged. Wheat alone, among. a 
score of important products, records an ad- 
vance.” —Bradstreet’s, November 27. 


Canadian Trade.—‘t Winter rates of shipment 
in the Canadian Dominion have hada tendency 
to check the shipment of merchandise from Mon- 
treal, where the arrival of the season for stock- 
taking has emphasized that situation. Advices 
from flalifax are that colder weather has stimu- 
lated demand from the interior, and from Prince 
Edward Island that the cheese industry, by the 
reason of government aid, is. now more prosper- 
ous. There are 34 failures reported from the 
Dominion of Canada this week, compared with 31 
last week, 36 in the week a year ago, and 52 two 
years ago [Dun's Review, 25 to 38 last year]. 
Bank clearings at Winnipeg, Hamilton, Toronto, 
Montreal, Halifax, and St. John, N. B., amount 
to $22,816,000 this week compared with $27,720,000 
last week, and as contrasted with $18,258,000 in the 
week one year ago.’’—-Bradstreet’s, Novemder 27. 





PERSONALS. 


BISHOP James N. Fitzgerald, who has just been 
elected president of the Ocean Grove Camp-meet- 
ing Association, to succeed the late Dr. Stokes, is 
about sixty yearsof age. He was a lawyer in 
early life. In 1861, when a great revival occurred 
in the Central Methodist Church in Newark, he 
was converted. The law was abandoned and he 
became an itinerant preacher. In 188: he was 
elected recording secretary of the Methodist Mis- 
sionary Society, and was assigned to work in New 
York city. For seven years he held this place, 
and in 1888 was chosen general superintendent. 
In February, 1890, he was appointed by his col- 
leagues president of the Epworth League, in which 
capacity he served more than six years, 


A MONUMENT to Elijah P. Lovejoy was dedi- 
cated Monday, November 8, by the citizens of Al- 
ton, Ill. It was the sixtieth anniversary of the day 
when Lovejoy fell while defending his newspaper 
office from the attacks of a pro-slavery mob. He 
died a martyr to the cause of free speech, but it 
will be recalled that the mob had defenders even 
here in Massachusetts. When Dr. Channing and 
others secured Faneuil Hall for a public meeting 
to denounce the murder, the attorney-general of 
the State appeared for the mob. Then came that 
outburst from Wendell Phillips which first 
brought him into notice asan orator: ‘*‘ When I 
heard the gentleman lay down principles which 
placed the murderers of Lovejoy side by side 
with Otis and Quincy, with Hancock and Adams, 
TI should have thought those pictured lips’’ (point- 
ing to the portraits in the hall) “would have 
broken into voice to hush the recreant American, 
the slanderer of the dead. Sir, for the sentiments 
he has uttered on soil consecrated by the prayers 
of Puritans and the blood of patriots, the earth 
should have yawned and swallowed him up”’—a 
sentiment that turned the meeting into pandemo- 
nium, and led to a loud call for the suppression of 
Phillips, which was answered in that effective ut- 
terance: ‘Fellow citizens, Ican not take back my 
words.” The Lovejoy monument is acolumn go 
feet high, surmounted by a large figure typifying 
Victory, and guarded by two sentinel columns, 


capped by eagles in bronze. The State of Illinois 
contributed $25,000 forthe work. Verily, “ye build 
the sepulchers of the prophets, and your fathers 
killed them.” But the best monument the people 
of Alton can give to Lovejoy now isto exhibit the 
pec of some of his spirit by stopping the ef- 


| fort now being made to shut the colored children 


out of the public schools of the city and compel 
them to goto separate schools.--7he Republican, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Treatment of Rheumatism 
by Tartarlithine. 
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Mr. Hunt, of Knoxville, Tenn., 3 
writes: “I was a great sufferer 4 
from chronic rheumatism, having ‘ 
to go around on crutches. Your 
Tartarlithine was recommended 
to me so highly that I gave it a 
trial. Inashort time I discarded 
my crutches and am now a well 
man. I will recommend the 
Tartarlithine to others,” 


ese Ut 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 
95 Fulton Street, New York, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


THE TARTARLITHINE Co. 





Blindness Prevented. 
The Absorption Treatment a Success. 


| Rev. B. N. Palmer, D. D.,0f New Orleans, says: 


“In regard to the Absorption Treatment, for 
example, if there is atrophy of the nerve or any 
other of the several afflictions to which the eye 
is troubled, it is due to the fact that the eye has 
become sluggish and dormant. The theory is 
to wake up that sluggish eye and make every 
part perform the functions which nature assigns 
to that part. The treatment is to act directly 
upon the eye as an organ, by various harmless 
agents applied to stimulate and to revitalize the 
eye; then the circulation may be restored, the 
blood will be thrown back on all the parts where 
it is needed to nourish, so there need be nou 
disease of the eyes which cannot be reached by 
this treatment, thus avoiding the knife and all 
risk. 

“T consulted Dr; Knapp, of New York, and 
Dr. Pope, of New Orleans, who diagnosed my 
case as atrophy; after one year’s treatment 
they pronounced my, case hopeless. In July, 
1896, I consulted E. H. Bemis, Eye Specialist, 
one eye being nearly sightless and the other 
only available with.the aid of a strong mag- 
nifying glass. I’had nothing to lose and a great 
deal to gain.. After’ treatment, the strong 
magnifying glass was discarded and glasses used 
years ago enabled me to read.” 

An average of over 6,000 treatments given 
monthly at the Bemis Sanitarium, and hundreds 
successfully treated at their homes by mail. 


PAMPHLET FREE, 


Describing Treatment. 


THE BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, 











Readers of Taz Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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FREE. 


We direct special attention to the following 
rewarkable statements. 

Had catarrh ever since 
I can remember, often 
avoided company on 
account of it; throat was 
dry and sore, the least 
change in the weather 
gave me cold: dull pain 
over my eyes caused a 
stupid and drowsy feel- 
ing; ears began to ring, 
in ashort time my hear- 
ing failed, became so 
deaf could not hear one 

: . talk unless they were 
close to me, and spoke very loud. Used Aerial 
Medication eight weeks, hearing was fully re- 
stored, roaring and pain stopped, and was en- 
tirely cured of Catarrh. I do not see why anyone 
should suffer from Catarrh or deafness when 
there is such a good cure as this—Miss CARRIE 
BowEks, Rouseville, Pa. 

Am 72 years old, suf- 
fered from Catarrh over 25 
years, was almost entirely 
deaf. Four years ago used 
Aerial Medication, which 
I regard one of the most 
useful discoveries of this 
age. Since have suffered 
but little. My hearin 
was and is still restored, 
can hear ordinary conver- 2 4 
sation and reaching. Rev, Ml Z 
Dr. Potter, of this city has been signally blessed 
by this trectment in the cure of throat affection. 
—REv. C. R. PAtTison, Eustis, Fla. 


He Threw His Slate Away. 


In 1869 I had typhoid 
fever which left me with 
Catarrh and totally de- 
stroyed my hearing; for 
25 years I could not under- 
stand a word, or hear a 
steam whistle, and had to 
carry a slate so that people 
could talk to me. In 794 
I obtained Aerial Medica- 
tion and in a week sur- 
* prised my friends by throw- 

- ing my slate away, could 
begin to hear, in two weeks could hear loud con- 
versation, in three months could sit by the church 
door and fully understand every word that was 
spoken. The wonderful cure astonished my 
friends as well as myself, for three years my hear- 
ing has been perfect and I am entirely free from 
Catarrh.—EDWARD E. WILLIAMS, Lead, 8. D. 

The late Prof. Basil Man- 
ley, of the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, says of 
Aerial Medication: J can cor- 
dially recommend its use.’ 
Write for fac-simile of this 
letter * # 

It has always been a pleas- 
ure to carry your ads, and 
your remedies are popular 
with our people. Bell and 
Van Ness, Editors Christian Index, Atlanta, Ga. 

Aerial Medication has 
triumphed and I am cured. 
One thousand dollars would 

nothing compared to this. 
I have had bitter suffering 
from Catarrh. Since I had 
La grippe the disease settled 
in the back of my head, and 

the pain was almost unbear- 
™ able, now I am cured, and 
N thank God I heard of this 

\ treatment, which has no 
equal.—Miss E. S. Orr, E. Harpswell, Maine. 

We have reliable assurance that the above 
statements are genuine and that Lr. Moore is a 
reputable physician.—Cincinnati Herald and 


Presbyter. 
MEDICINES 
For Three Months’ Treatment 


FREE. 


This very liberal offer having pen xed remark- 
ably successful last year, I have decided to renew 
it, and will for a short time send medicines for 
three months’ treatment free. For question form 
and iculars, address, 























Current Events. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





Monday, November 22. 
It is stated that as a condition to secure 


the United States and Great Britain have 


the Competitor expedition reach New York. 


are withdrawn. . 


reductions of rating. 


autonomy except as to tariff. . . 


of reorganization of the navy. 


Tuesday, November 23. 


pany. 


Cuba. . . . Marsh 
use $100,000 for relief of Cuban 


competition. 


Wednesday, November 24. 


of United Traction Company, Pittsburg. 


Hawaii. . 


ton. 


opposition. .. . Striking engineers and 


occupation. 


Thursday, November 25. 


leyan 4. 


suffrage to the Antilles, 
Friday, November 26. 


suspension of pelagic sealing for one year, the 
United States has consented to suspend sealing 
for that time on the Pribyloff Islands... . Itis 
authoritatively stated in Washington that nego- 
tiations for a new arbitration treaty between 


been reopened... . Five released-*members of 
The United States court of claims holds that it 
has jurisdiction over the Cramp shipbuilding 
damage cases ; judgment for $258,869 in favor 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company is 
confirmed. .. . Federal Judge Foster refuses an 
injunction for the Travelers Insurance Com- 

any against Insurance Superintendent Mc- 

Vall; suits ofthe New York Lifeagainst McNall 
udge Liebecker, Madison, 
Wis., upholds Commissioner Fricke in requiring 
the Travelers Insurance Company to pay 
$34,000 arrears to continue accident business in 
the State. .. . The President is said to hold that 
his amendment to civil-service rules applies to 


The Spanish cabinet approves a plan of Cuban 
Peace nego- 
tiations in Cuba prove unsuccessful... . The 
Turkish Government announces postponement 


Lyman Gage, Secretary of the Treasury, 
speaks on currency reform at the banquet of 
the New York City Chamber of Commerce, ... 
Charges are made tothe President against the 
United States commissioner of Alaska.. . 
Chairman Bynum, of the National Democracy, 
issues an address... . The leaders of the Mid- 
dle-of-the-Road Populists meet in St. Louis. 
... The Massachusetts Board of Railroad 
Commissioners refuse to ratify a lease of the 
West End to the Boston Elevated Railroad Com- 


General Weyler arrives at Barcelona ; reports 
regarding his reception by the people are con- 
flicting ; he proclaims his advocacy of “national 
production” and —— tariff autonomy for 

al Blanco is authorized to 
asants. ... 
The powers decide to blockade Constantinople 
if the Sultan refuses to withdraw histroops from 
Crete and accept a European governor for the 
island... . Charles T. Ritchie, president of the 
Board of Trade, in a speech at Croydon, warned 
Englishmen against American commercial 


An English syndicate secures $20,000,000 stock 


J. Pierpont Morgan is elected a director of the 
Pacific Cable Company, about to build a line to 
. . Glass-workers at Jeannette, Pa., 
decide to join the Debs colony in Washing- 


General Weyler’s friends are organizing in 
Spain ; autonomous Cuban tariff meets much 


oyers confer in London. ... More disgrace- 
ul rioting closes the sitting of the Austrian 
Reichsrath, . .. Russian papers urge occupa- 
tion of Chinese territory*by Russia, France, 
and Great Britain, as an offset to the German 


Mr. Hatch, Hawaiian Minister in Washington, 
states that an amicable settlement of trouble 
with Japan is probable. . . . Thanksgiving foot- 
ball games: University of Pennsylvania 4, Cor- 
nell o; Lafayette 22, Lehigh o; Brown 12, Wes- 


Thanksgiving Day is observed in several 
foreign capitals. ... The Queen Regent of Spain 
grants decrees of general laws and universal 


Secretary Long of the Navy Department 
makes his report. ... Fusion Republicans in 


the 


not 


em- 





A Preacher’s Discovery. 
Dr. Blosser, who has for many years made a s 


ly to every affected spot, destroys the germs, 
heals the mucous membrane. 





J. H. Moore. M.D., Dept. B, Cincinnati, @ 


ment free, 


of catarrhal diseases, has discovered a remedy that 
cures the worst cases of Catarrh, Bronchitis, etc. It 
is a penetrating, healing smoke vapor that goes direct- 


ny reader of the 
Literary Dicest who will address Dr. J. W. Bl 
ser & Company, 11, 12 and 13 Grant Building, Atlanta, 
Ga., will receive, postpaid, a three days’ trial treat- 


ialty 


and 


Os- 
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Registered Trade Mark. 


“There is no place like 
the Linen Store 


at which to buy Handkerchiefs.” 


Very many people say so 
because they have found that 
there every handkerchief sold is 
absolutely pure linen and may 
be relied upon without question. 


Because no place else are the 
varieties offered to choose from 
so large. 


Because no place else can 
better values be secured. — 


These advantages are im- 
portant and will appeal to all. 


Our Holiday array of hand- 
kerchiefs of every pure linen 
sort is now complete, and is 
worthy a visit of every intend- 
ing handkerchief buyer. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
14 West 23d Street, New York. 





Ohio decide to vote forthe Republican caucus 
nominee for United States Senator. ... M. 
Patenotre, French Ambassador, presents his 
recall to President McKinley ; He will be sent 
to Madrid. 

The Canadian Government, it is said, refuses 
to stop pelagic sealing pending the appoint- 
ment of a joint commission. ... Reports are 
received of a conflict at Nikki,in the Lagos 


Hinterland, West Africa, between French and 
British forces. . Police protect the Presi- 
dent of the Lower House of the Austrian 
Reichsrath from violence, and eject eleven 
disorderly members. ... Marshal Blanco says 
he will be arbiter of the Cuban custome tariff ; 
the third decree dealing with the question of 
political and commercial autonomy for Cuba 
and Porto Rico is signed by the Queen Regent. 


Saturday, November 27. 

The Canadian Government suggests that a 
joint commission be appointed without waiting 
for necessary action by the British Parliament 
concerning suspension of sealing. . . . Twelve 
thousand Illinois coal-miners resume work 


after winning their fight. 

An official forecast says that the German Gov- 
ernment’s naval bill will provide for sixty-nine 
new war-ships to be built in the next seven years. 
.... The royal decrees granting autonomy to 

Cuba and Porto Rico are published in Madrid. 


Sunday, November 28. 
It is reported that the American Ambassador 
at Berlin is instructed to warn the German Gov 


ernment against undue interference in Haiti. 
Members of the Austrian Ministry resign; 
troops guard the royal palace. 
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CHESS. 


All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”’} 


Problem 242. 
By TEED. 


This problem was highly commended by Pro- 
fessor Berger in Berliner Schachzettung. 
Black—One Piece. 
K on Q2. 




















White—Five Pieces. 
K on Q Kt 3; Q on K Kt 6; Ktson K B7, Q Kt7; 
Pon Qs. 
White mates in three moves. 
Solution of Problems. 
No, 237. 
R—K B 6, mate 


— Q20——————— 





o<epae B—Kt 5, mate 


2.—-—-: 


oéetee Q—B sq, mate 


/ eee .—_ 


These are sufficient to indicate the other varia- 
tions. 

Correct solution received from M. W. H., Uni- 
versity of Virginia; ‘‘Spifflicator,”” New York 
City; the Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa.; H. 
W. Barry, Boston; F. 8S. Ferguson, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Dr. W. S. Frick, Philadelphia; O. B. Joy- 
ful; J. J. Mayfield, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; J. G. O’Cal- 
lahan, Low Moor, Va.; ‘‘Ramus,’’ Carbondale, 
Pa.; J. C. Eppers, Canal Dover, Ohio; W. C. Hill, 
Caribou, Me.; W.G. Donnan, Independence, Iowa ; 
M. Stivers, Bluefield, W. Va.; C. E. Holbrook, 
Watertown, N. Y.; Mrs. S.H. Wright, Tate, Ga.; 
W. J. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; the Revs. J. A. Youn- 
kins, Natrona, Pa., and H. Rembe, Desboro, Ont.; 
G. Patterson, Winnipeg, Ont.; S. Rubine, Glen 
Lyon, Pa. 

Comments: “A very good problem"—M. W. H.; 
“A gem”—S. “Fully up to the Loyd standard”— 
I. W. B. “Wonderfully clever".—H. W.B. “One 
of Loyd’s best”"—F. S. F. “Another Loyd beauty” 
Dr. F. “Beautiful indeed”—O. B. J. 

Several of our solvers undertook to do this by 
P—B8 becoming a Kt, not seeing P-—-K 6. Or, as 
one of our correspondents thinks this is a “fake” 
and can be done by P—B8 becoming a Q, how does 
P—Kt 4 strike him as a reply? 











No. 238. 
Kt—Kt 5 Kt—B 7 ch P—Kt 6, mate 
I. 2. . 
K—K 3 K—B 2 must’ 
ead Q—Bech Q—B 7, mate 
1 ———_2. 
K—B 3 K—Kt 2 
<seane Kt—B 7, mate 
2. 3. 
K—Q4 
iinecige Q—K 4ch Kt—B 3, mate 





zs 2. 
Kt—B 4 KxQ 


Correct solutions received from M. W.H., “Spif- 
flicator,” the Rev. I. W. Bieber, H. W. Barry, F. 
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field, J. G. O'Callahan, “Ramus”, J. C. Eppers, 
W.C. Hill, W. G. Donnan, C. E. Holbrook, Mrs. 
Wright, W. J. B.,the Revs. H. Rembe and J. A. 
Younkins, G. Patterson; G. M. Fernandez, New 
York City; R. J. Moore, Riverton, Ala.; J. M. 
Greer, Memphis, Tenn. 

Comments: “An elegant problem”"—M. W. H. 
“A magnificent construction"—S. “An admirable 
piece of work”—I. W. B. “A good problem, show- 
ing power of the Kt”"—F.S.F. “A grand problem” 
O. B. J. 

Mrs. Wright sent correct solution of 233 and 235. 
H.W. Barry was right concerning 235. S. M. Hawk, 
La Grange, Ill., and the Rev. J. A. Younkins found 
the way of doing 234. 

Will G. M. Fernandez, New York City, kindly 
send his address to the Chess Editor. 


The Correspondence Tourney. 


SEVENTEENTH GAME. 


Giuoco Piano. 





J. W. RAY- COURTENAY J. W. RAY-" COURTENAY 
MOND, LEMON, MOND. LEMON. 
Hartford. NewYorkCity) White. Black. 
White. Black. 25 P-K Kt 3 a B 3 (d) 
1 P—K P—K 4 26 K—Kt2 x Kt (e) 
2 Kt-K B3 Kt-Q B3 27 Px B — 3 
3B—B4 B—B4 28 B—K 4 a 4 4 
4 P— PxP ‘29 P-QKts(f) Qx 
P— B; ra? 30 Px P 22 
Kt x P P— 31 Qx P B—Q 5 
Kt-KKts Kt—K 4 32 Q-B 2 (g) Q—Q 3 
§B-K2(@) PKR; 33 P- 4 —B4 
9 Kt-K B3 KtxKtch(b) |34Q—R2 Q-—Q5 
10 Bx Kt .? 35 B—Q5 P—R5 
1zP-QR3 B—K3 30 Bx Pch K—Bsq 
12 P-Q Kt4 B—Kt3 37 B-Q 5 (h) P—R 6 
13B—Kt2 Kt—B 3 38 B—K 6 —Kt 7 
14 Castles Castles 39 Q xQ xQ 
15 a. —K 2 4oB—Re P—Ks5 
16 t—K Kts5 |4tP-K Bg P—K6 
17 Kt—K 4 42 aw P—K R4 
18 Bx Kt PxB 43 B-Q Ktsq K—K 2 
19 Kt—K 3 R—Q sq |44K—K2 K—Q3 
20 mE 2 R—K sq |45B—K4 B—Q5 
at Kt-K Bs — 4c) |46 eae K—Q 4 
22Q R-Qsq RxR 47 B-Q Kt sq 
23RxR R—Q sq Drawn by agreement. (i) 
244RxRch Qx 











Notes by Mr. Lemon. 


(a) B—Kt 3 seems better. 
(b) Q—B 3 might have been played. 
(c) Threatening R—Q 7. 
(d) Trying to dislodge the Kt by 26.., P—Kt 
3; if 27 Kt x P ch, K—R 2, winning a piece. 

(e) Probably not the best, but the Kt commands 
avery strong position. 


(f) If 29 ...P x P, White would play 30 Q—B8 
ch, not Bx P. 


(zg) Q—R 8 ch would have led to a speedy draw. 


(h) If B—-R 5,Qx Pch!;38QxQ,BxQ;39Kx 
P, P—R 6, and oh tied 

(Ci) The ending is a good illustration of the diffi- 
po of winning when the Bs are of opposite 
colors. 


EIGHTEENTH GAME, 


Scotch Gambit. 


F. DE ARMAN, E.G. ROYCE, |F. DE ARMAN. E.G. ROYCE. 
Franklin, Pa. Tilton, N.H. White. Black. 
. a. am . 21 al . ad 
: P— —K4 22 QR-Bsq(h) P—B 4 
2 Kt-K 8 3 Kt—-Q B3 ae 


—-K Kt 4 R—O 5 (i) 
3 Ps Px? 24 Kt—K B—K 5 

4 ~~ 4(a) pe 25 R—K B 2 P—Kt 5 (j) 
5 P—B3 Px P (&b) wa-9e RxR 

6BxPch KxB =o hen Q-K3 
7Q-Q 5ch K—Bsq 28 R—Q sq —Ke 
8 xB ch P—Q 3 29 Kt—-B4z P— 





4 

9QxBP Kt—B3 30 P—B 5 —B 3 (k) 

to O—B4 —Ke 31 Q—R 6 —K B sq 

Ir i —QR3 \32 Kt—K 5 2-23 

12P—K R3 B—K3(c) (33 QxRPch K—K sq 
t 


13Q—K2 P—QKt4 |34Q-Kt6ch K—Q sq 
13 Kt3 R—K sq 35 Res 7ch Rx Kt 
135 B—Kts B—Q2(d) |36QxR —Kt 6ch 


16 Castles —B 2 (e) 37 K—B sq x R Pch 
17Bx Kt xB 38 K—K sq —K6ch 
imKt—Q5 B—B 39 K—B sq —B6ch 
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(gz) Forced. White threatens to win the B P. 
Any other reply, and he plays 20 Kt—Kt s. 

(h) A very cute play. If Black plays Q x Kt 
White wins easily by Q x P ch. 

(i) Good play, If 24 P x B, R—Kt sq ch, 25 K— 
R 2, Q x Kt,and White could hardly save the game. 

(j) Not to be commended, as White is enabled to 

et rid of Black’s very strong Rook, and to get his 
$ into a commanding position. 

(k) Q—B 2 is the best move to guard against Q— 
R 6, the text move, the worst that could have 
been made. . 

Mr. Royce writes: “This move materially de- 
tracts from Black’s winning chances.” 


Concerning Problem 231. 


The New York Evening Post has some words on 
“Chess-Problem Coincidences” and “unconscious 
imitation,” which gives Mr. O’Hara the benefit of 
the doubt concerning the charge of plagiarism 
brought against him. We are told that the Judge 
had an idea that he had seen the position or some- 
thing like it, but he had no proof that it was a 
plagiarism. Zhe Evening Post gives several posi- 
tions where there is a “striking resemblance,” but 
The Sporting and Dramatic News declares that 
O’Hara’s problem is a facsimile of one by Pospisil. 
It is not difficult to understand how a composer 
may make a problem resembling another, but the 
plea of “unconscious imitation” will not convince 
the jury that a facsimile is an original work. 


Chess-Nomenclature. 
(Concluded.) 


The emblematic and allegorical meanings of the 
pieces and their names; the combinations of a so- 
cial or political nature, whether of the State or in- 
dividual, as applied to the maneuvers on the 
Chess-board of State policy,and the stratagems 
on the battle-field, etc., are clearly set forth in the 
following lines, extracted from a poem by some 
one unknown to the writer: 


A monarch, strongly guarded, here we view, 
By his own consort and the clergy, too. 

Next those, two Knights their royal Sire attend, 
And two steep Rocks are planted at each end. 
Toclear the way before this courtly throng, 
Eight Pawns as private soldiers march along; 
Enfans perdus! \ike heroes stout and brave, 
Risk their own lives the sovereign to save. 
Allin their progress forming a complete 

And perfect emblem of the game of State. 


The Bishop’s nearness to the royal pair 

Points that it should be a Prince’s care 

To trust and cherish priests of God, because 

It is presumed they best explain His laws 

To His vicegerent; . 6 ° ° ° 

Tho from the King the Knights more distant be, 
Yet by their crooked my | we often see 

The sovereign forced to fly his royal seat 

And in some secret corner seek retreat; 
Whereas had any other been so bold 

The insulting check he would have soon controll’d, 
And placed another member in the gap 

Till fe should meditate his own escape. 


Each lofty Rock with its exalted towers, 

Like frontier garrisons the State secures, 

And sometimes as a safe asylum prove 

To their own monarch, when he’s forced to move, 


The first deviser thought it fit the Queen 
Should in this warlike pastime predomine, 
In ecclesiastical paths she freely moves, 
And through the rocky way unbounded roves; 
Yet must she not th’ indecent footsteps trace 
Of leap-skip Knights, nor imitate their pace. 
Altho the King’s prerogative is such 

That none his person nor his life can touch, 
Others by their bad conduct when misled, 
May be swept off the field of war as dead. 
Nor does the monarch still the battle lose, 

In number tho inferior to his foes, 

But by the hazard of one Pawn may gain, 
And prudent conduct victory obtain. 

Nor must we here omit the Pawns’ reward, 
Who, when courageous, are justly preferred, 





4 (f) 
19 Q—Kt2 Kt—K 4 (xg) Black drew by perpetual 
20 R xKt R—Kt check. 


Notes by One of the Judges. 


(a) See note in first game. 

(b) Kt—B 3 is the generally accepted move, The 
text move subjects Black to a troublesome attack. 

(c) White allows Black to get the attack. 

(d) Castles was in every way stronger. 


(e) Still refusing to Castle, he helps White’s on- 
slaught. 


(f) The text move accomplishes aotsing, for 
White has a most satisfactory reply. R—Kt sq 





8. Ferguson, Dr, Frick, O. B. Joyful, J. J. May- 


would have made things lively. 





If they the limits of the board can reach, 

Like those who first assault a dangerous breach. 
This to our view doth fully represent 

Virtue’s reward and vice’s punishment; 

So active mind’s themselves to glory raise, 
While slothful cowards their own souls debase. 


The game thus ended, Kings with Pawns are jum- 


ed, 

Queens, Knights, Rooks, Bishops, all are confus’d- 
ly tumbled; 

Into the box, pell-mell, are headlong toss’d, 

And all their grandeur in oblivion lost. 

Thus monarchs with their meanest subjects must 

Be one day levelled in their native dust, 

So short-liv’d, fading, vain, and transitory 

That shadow of a phantom—human glory. 
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A Superb Christmas Gift-« 
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_ APPLETON'S LIBRARY 


OF THE... 


ENGLISH CLASSICS 


A =e collection of the great masterpieces of English literature, including 
Tennyson, Milton, Thos. a Kempis, Chas. Lamb, Dean Swift, Shelley, John Gay, Keble, 
Goldsmith, Scott, Bacon, Johnson, Byron, etc., etc. : 

12 artistic volumes; half morocco; gilt top; uncut edges; illustrated in photogravure— 
an ideal edition of the great masters. 


$1.00 SECURES YOU COMPLETE SET 


— ayable $1.00 monthly for 14 months, and as a SPECIAL HOLIDAY 
INDUCEMEN T we will send to each subscriber 


TEN FAMOUS PAINTINGS FREE. 


REPRODUCED IN PARIS BY GOUPIL & CO. 
in photogravure. Each plate 14 x 17 in., matted for framing. The retail price of this 
exquisite art collection would be at least $15.00. 
The coupon below secures you the magnificent 12 vol. Library, with the Cabinet of 
Hrt Plates complimentary—only $1.00 monthly. This special introduction proposition 
is limited strictly to the first edition. Send coupon today! 
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> D. Appleton & Co., 
1 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Gentlemen— 
Please send me C. O. D. $1.00 (charges prepaid) set of APPLETON’S LIBRARY 
OF THE ENGLISH CLASSICS and PORTFOLIO OF ART PLATES for framing. 
J agree to pay balance at rate of $1.00 monthly for 14 months. 


iy $1.00 DISCOUNT FOR 
CASH IN ADVANCE. 
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Signed 
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ART COLLECTION AND LIBRARY SENT BY EXPRESS AT OUR EXPENSE. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 72 Fifth Ave., New York. — 
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Outdoor Light Dollar Checks of the 


Nothing adds so much to the attractive- 
ness of a village or home, 
and safety from night prowl- 
ers, as well lighted streets 
and grounds. This is 
secured by the STEAM 









Lamp, which is cheap, 
ornamental, burns 4 hours 
for a cent, and almost takes 
= care Of itself; will not blow out. 


We make Tubular Porch, Carriage and Stabk 
Lamps besides, and all of them are as good as the 
Street Lamp. Your dealer has, or can get them, Send 












Cheque Bank 


ARE PRIVATE CERTI- 
FIED CHECKS ON BANK 
OF NEW YORK. [MAY 
BE DRAWN BY PUR- 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 

















The Epic of Paul 


A Sequel to the Author’s 
celebrated ‘‘Epic of Saul.”’ 


By WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON 


Anepic poem depicting the life of Saint Paul. 
The design of the poem asa whole is to present 
through conduct on Paul's part and through 
speech from him, a living portrait of the man 
that he was, together with a reflex of his most 


GAUGE & LANTERN Co.’s aro FOR ANY central and characteristic teaching. 
Tubular Globe Street wae 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, 722 pages. 


Price, $2.00. Price of “Epic of 
Paul” and “Epic of Saul,” if 
ordered together, %3.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers 
30 Lafayette Place, New York 

















to us for detailed description. Mention this paper. mT ] a \El c D. L. Dowp's HEALTH EXERCISER 
STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, DOCTOR WILLIAMS \) A , For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; athlete 
Syracuse, N. Y. eens or invalid. Complete gymnasium; takes 
DR. W. i. JOHNSON, MILWAU 6in. floor room; new, scientific, durable, 
FREE TO BALD HEADS. ik ENTIST. cheap. Indorsed by 100,000 physicians, 









MAKE BRASS SIGNS 











lawyers, clergymen, and editors now 


We will mail on application, free information : a ; ost, 
W. M. ROBER’ using it; Ill’d circular, 40 engravings 
Soe aod Eoetes ale ian ee LAWYER ” FOR THE PROFESSION oe yy Py ~ pal — 
eee ante te Cincinnati, 0. 8x15 INCHES FOR $450 CASH WITH THE ORDER A Reliable House, ’ 
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Chronic Bronchitis 


From Dr. Hunter’s Lectures on the 
Progress of Medical Science in 
Lung Diseases. 


Chronie inflammation of the mucous 
membrane lining the air tubes and cells 
of the lungs is a very common and very 
serious disease. It generally results 
from neglected colds, but is sometimes 
caused by breathing dusts in workshops 
and irritating gases and vapors in fac- 
tories. Knife grinders, needle pointers 
and all who work in polishing metals 
are especially liable to it. Wood-turn- 
ing shops and flouring mills are a com- 
mon cause. Stone-cutters as a class are 
very prone to it. 

Particles of dust being inhaled irritate 
the mucous lining of the lungs and 
make them sore, just as dust and small 
particles getting into the eyes make the 
eyes red, angry, and sore. 

Bronchitis is always a lung disease, 
because the bronchial tubes ramify 
every part of the lungs and are the air 
ducts through which we breathe. To 
say that a person has bronchitis and 
yet that his lungs are sound is absurd 
and untrue ; since these tubes form the 
chief part of the lungs and are the seat 
of every known disease that affects 
them. All that can truthfully be said 
is that bronchitis is not consumption, 
although it is very liable to end in that 
disease. 

The most constant symptoms of 
chronic bronchitis are cough, shortness 
of breath, and mucous expectoration. 
Its slight or serious character is shown 
by the kind of matter raised and the 
presence or absence of loss of flesh, 
hectic fever, and night sweats. The lat- 
ter symptoms, when present, show the 
deep hold it has upon the lung and how 
greatly it has already weakened and 
undermined the general health. 

A great many bronchial cases are met 
with in people advanced in life. It 
begins with a cold in the Fall, which 
lasts all Winter. They cough and ex- 
apes quantities of gray and jelly- 

ike mucus, but on the approach of the 
warm weather of Summer the cough 
grows better and the expectoration al- 
most ceases, only to return with in- 
creased severity on the advent of cold 
weather again. Unless arrested, this 
form of senile bronchitis cuts short the 
thread of life; indeed most old people 
die of it years before there is any neces- 
sity for dying, through the want of 
proper treatment. 

In many eases chronic bronchitis is as 
‘fatal as consumption itself, and even 
more so than some forms of that disease. 
So long as no organic change has taken 

lace in the air tubes and air cells, 

ronchitis, although resembling con- 
sumption in its general symptoms, is 
perfectly curable by local treatment of 
the diseased tubes. But I cannot con- 
ceive of the possibility of the eure of an 
form of bronchial disease by omedh 
medication. No local inflammatory dis- 
ease of any other organ has ever been 
cured without local treatment, and 
without local treatment bronchitis is as 
fatal as consumption. The bronchial 
membrane in time becomes altered in 
structure and pours fortha matter which 
has all the qualities of pus ; heetie fever 
and night sweats supervene, and the 
case tends slowly but surely to death. 

There is a form of bronchitis especial- 
ly remarkable on account of the great 
abundance of the bronchial secretion. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


gum-water. They are pale, like persons | 
blanched by hemorrhage ; generally free 
from fever—neither quickness of pulse 
nor heat of skin existing, but the wast- 
ing of the body and general weakness are 
extreme. Examined after death no 
ulcerations or tubercles are found, nor 
anything resembling consumption in 
the state of the lungs. They die from 
exhaustion through the excessive drain 
made upon the fluids of the body. 
Such cases are always curable if timely 
treated by astringents and antiseptics 
applied by inhalation directly to the 
relaxed and weakened membrane within 
the lungs. 

(To be continued.) 


ROBERT HuNTER, M.D., 
117 West 45th Street. 


NOTE.—Readers of LITERARY DIGEST 
who are interested for themselves or 
friends will receive Dr. "Hunter’s book 
free by writing to him at above address. | 
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PENNOY ERB Only an hour's ride 
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For illustrated book address, 
T. N. PENNOYER, M. D., Manager. 


3000 BICYCLES usc, 

Modele 
to $20. 97 models $14 to $80. 2d h’d, all 
m’ks$5t0815. Agts.wanted. Outfit free 
M. Y. Mead Cycle Co., Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il, 
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Our New Possessions 


By JOHN R. MUSICK, author of the ‘‘Columbian 
Historical Novels.’’ 8vo, over 500pp., more than 
100 half-tone illustrations from photographs, with 
border decorations by Phillip E, Flintoff, also 33 
pen sketches by Freeland A. Carter. Cloth, with 
handsome cover design, $2.75. Half Morocco, 
$4.00. Ready November 15. 

The true and wonderful story of Hawaii as it has 
been and as itis to-day. A new book of stirring 
interest to every American citizen. The author 
visited every island in the Hawaiian group, and 
has vividly sketched their various characteristics 
and resources. 


Sold by Subscription. Agents Wanted. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 


Do You Suffer from Asthma? 


If you do, you will be interested in knowing 
that the Kola Plant, a new botanic discovery 
found on the Congo River, West Africa, is 
pronounced an assured cure for the disease. 
Most marvelous cures are wrought by this new 
plant, when all other remedies fail. Rev. G. 
Ellsworth Stump, pastor of the Congregational 
Church, Newell, Iowa, writes that the Kola 
Plant cured him of severe asthma of twenty 
years’ standing; Alfred C. Lewis, editor of the 
Farmer’s Magazine, of Washington, D. C., 
testifies that it cured him when he could not 
lie down at night without fear of choking; and 
many others give similar testimony. It is 
really a most wonderful discovery. To prove 
to you beyond doubt its wonderful curative 
power, The Kola Importing Company, No. 1164 
Breadway, New York, will send a large case of 
the Kola Compound free by mail to every 
reader of THE LITERARY DiGestr who suffers 
from any form of Asthma. They only ask in 
return that when cured yourself you will tell 
your neighbors about it. This is very fair, and 





These —— expectorate a pint or 
more of frothy fluid a day, resembling 











Three Reference Books of 
.. « « Great Importance 


The New York Herald says: ‘We are 
free to pronounce it the most satisfactory dic- 
tionary ee printed. . . . Thisis high praise, to 
be sure, but it is well merited.” 


The FUNK & WAGNALLS 


Standard Dictionary 


Over 240 Eminent Editors and Spe- 
cialists Made It. Contains 301,865 Vo- 
cabulary Terms, 75,000 More than any 
other Dictionary. Cost Nearly One 
Million Dollars to Produce. .. .... « 


NEW FEATURES ADDED 


HE NEW EDITION of theStandard Diction- 
ary, known as “The Standard Dictionary, 
Cyclopedia, and Atlas of the World,” includes 
much new matter of great value in addition to 
the dictionary proper. This new matter, which 
can be had only in the elegantly bound sub- 
scription edition, includes: 
AN ATLAS OF THE WoRLD, containing eighty- 
— pages of large, full and double-page maps, 
printed in colors, with marginal indexes. 
A ConpDENSED CycLopepiA, being a descriptive 
compendium of the various countries; present- 
ing historical, political, and commercial infor- 
mation. 
PERMANENT CALENDAR}; PorTRAITS OF EDI- 
tors. A perfect calendar for every year in the 
Christian Era. Designed for practical every-day 
use. The portraits of 214 of the staff of 247 edi- 
tors and specialists engaged in preparing the 
Standard Dictionary. 


PRICES; 
inivol. In2vols, 
Half Russia, ~ - - $15.00 18.00 
Full Russia, - ~ - - 18.00 22.00 


Morocco, « - - - 22.00 26.00 


The Cyclopedia of 
Practical Quotations 


By J. K. HOYT 


Thirty Thousand Choice Quotations, 
with Eighty-Six Thousand Lines of 
Concordance. An Appendix Contain- 
ing Proverbs from the French, Ger- 
man, and Other Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages, Each followed by its English 

ranslation. Alsoa Full List of Latin 
Law Terms and Their Translations. 


Highly Commended by 
Ex-President Harrison General Horace Porter 
Gen. Stewart L. Woodford Prof. Goldwin Smith 


“* By long odds the best book of quota- 
tions in existence.”—New York Herald. 


Handsome Cover Design by George 
Wharton Edwards 


8vo, 1205 Pages, Prices (All Net): 


Buckram, $0.00; Law Sheep, $8.00; Half Morocco, 
$70.00; Full Morocco, $12. 


English Synonyms 
Antonyms and Prepositions 


More than 7,500 Classified and Dis- 
criminated Synonyms. Nearly 4,500 
Classified Antonyms. Correct Use of 
Prepositions Clearly Shown by Illu- 
strative Examples. Hints and Helps 
on the Accurate Use of Words, Re- 
vealing Surprising Possibilities of 
Fulness, Freedom, and Variety of 
Utterance, .. 0. os os oo oe 00 os os oe © 


By JAMES C. FERNALD 


Editor Syn., Ant., and Prep. Department 
Standard Dictionary 


Northern Christian Advocate: ‘ Supe- 
rior to any other treatise on the same theme, 
and must be regarded as indispensable to the 
ready -reference libraries of educators and 
writers.” 

The New York Times: “The excellence 
of the volume is testijied to by leading literary 
authorities in the United States.” 


12mo, Cloth, 574 Pages. Heavy Cloth Binding 
Price, $1.60 Net 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers 
30 Lafayette Place, New York City 











you should surely try it, as it costs you nothing. 
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The copies of this great 
Rand-McNally Atlas which 
were distributed to mem- 


. bers of the first club organ- 
ized a few weeks ago did not by any means satisfy the wide demand for the work, and we have therefore made arrangements to 
organize a second club of 500 before Christmas. The subscribers who joined the first club are more than delighted with 
this superb Atlas, and it is probable that the second: club will fill even more quickly than the first. Do not delay. The 
celebrated Rand-McNally Atlas of the World is a work that ought to be in every home and office. It answers hundreds of 
questions that are coming up every day. It helps wonderfully to an understanding of the events that are happening at home 
and abroad. It is an educator that covers the world. It is an important aid in many lines of business, Men and women, 
boys and girls, teachers and pupils—all need it; and here is the opportunity to get it at once on the easiest of terms 


Cost Over $108,000 to Produce. Its Maps 
alone Sell at Retail, Separately, for $69.25. 


Rand-McNally’s Creat We can Supply 500 Copies 


The Greatest Indexed Atlas Ency- W 
Directory in existence. The latest 
Siay sgmnlae and entientiaains 
u complete and authoritative. 
El Satie ound in red polished DOWN AND 
buckean, = stamped, gilt edges; i \ } 











pages. This magnifi- $1 A MONTH 


cent work has hitherto 
been a luxury accessi- 
ble only to the wealthy, 
ponsune of a. great —_ D ° 
is now placed with- 
THE Itis now placed with @ To soo Literary Digest 
everybody by means of @ 


ly liberal 
SIZE 16 x 23 INCHES st The complete Keaders Who Accept 


WEIGHT 20 POUNDS  200:0% the inuial poy This Second Club Offer. 


ment vd only $2. Ne - 
: a chance no e , P 
neglected. You may never have a similar one again, A TREASURE This work is a mon- 


h research. Is is the 

most comprehensive, accurate, and elegant Atlas in exist- 

ence. ‘Truly it is a necessity in every home and office. Beauty of workmanship, unrivaled accuracy, and great wealth of detai. 
are the conspicuous characteristics of the 200 PAGES OF SUPERB MAPS inthis Atlas. They are drawn from the latest surveys, 
and the statistics are up-to-date and authoritative. The maps are exquisite examples of the hig class engraving and printing, 
and no effort has been spared in contributing toward the elegance, richness, and beauty of their workmanship, Jt vt Ut vt ot ut vt 


A GEOGRAPHICAL 1% ée<iptve portions ofthis work are marveloaly complete. It a compete peogaphical 
.. ENCYCLOPEDIA comparative Shad on ieee es aoe ol ao re 


concerning popula gh grt pds health, trans- 
areas, tion, iculture, minera’ ucts, tion, 

ring lag ig oy | a A ready reference index, marvelously complete and so systematically 

, Town, Village, land, Mountain, River, Lake, or Stream can be found as readily as can a word in the dictionary. ut & 


READ THESE ENTHUSIASTIC COMMENDATIONS. 


A Bird’s-Eye View of All Nations. All That an Atlas Should Be. Highest ReMevepent of Engra- 
“We may safely assert that the most com- “This Atlas is an ideal one for it is all that vers ar 
book in the wodine rfect Atlas. ‘Rand- nm Atlas should be. It were impossible to “The maps, in point of beauty and complete- 
cNally & Co.’s Indexed Atlas of the World’ speak too highly of this Atlas, and we bring it ness. exhibit the highest achievement of the en- 
touches the highest water-mark ever reached in  t0 the notice of our readers with Mew — raver’sart. The statistical matter illustrated 
this direction. It is at once historical, descrip-  Pleasure.”—Financial Standard and Impe- ingeniously devised colored diagrams, which 
tive, and statistical, an encyclopedia,a bird's-eye 71a! Post, London, Eng. give life and fascination to it, presents a most 


view of all the uations of the earth.”—New York Royal in Size and Binding. valuable feature.’’— Educational Review. 
— “It is magnificent in design and execution England Admits American 
and its t value will be only duly appre- $s jorit 
Compietest and Most Practical. ciated when it is placed in a permanent posi- uperiority. 
“This entrancing publication is the completest -= in the study, the home, or the great public . Its information is very full and complete. 


pad +++ @ monument of artistic excel- The indices tothe maps are also highly useful. 
historical and practical Atlas ever devised." = jence in the designing and coloring of maps.” ‘The coloring is generally more tasteful than in 
Review of Reviews. —New York Recorder. our English maps.”—London Times. 


OUR GREAT GUT-PRIGE OFFER. | tecpince oer Fo, Sees, 


$2 WILL GIVE YOU IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 20 Lafayette Place, New York. 


. + i |e, ry Wi 
WE are enabled to offer this priceless work to a club | anqhereizserpt zur ofer of The Rand.MeNally Indexed Atlas of the, Worl for $i, 


agree 
i month hereafter until the work is peid forinfull. It is understood that you ;uarantce 
of 500 Lirerary Dicest subscribers a¢ a marvelous satisfaction, and that, if 1am not satisfied with the hook. | will notify you within three 
reduction from its regular price and on surprisingly easy days after I receive it, and hold it subject to your order, and you will refund the money 





terms, Theprice of the Atlas inthis binding has heretofore ot alg it, Jt is understood that you will send the Atias to me freight or 
been $18.50, We offer this limited number for only $2 down » 

and $x a month for ten months, and we prepay all cost of GME 2.20. cocceseresese SSCS eccesceseces eeeccee eeeee 
transportation. P. @) (DER RSE REESE EE REE ETL EERE EERE EERE EEE eteeeeere 








FUNK & WAGHALLS ., 30 Lafayette Place, New York Date. recreseseesceeeessees Blab... cavecceccnecconccccdcecosaceses 
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LEGAL DIRECTORY. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States. 

Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information wiil meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands : 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Building, 

Clark, Denniston & Byron, Bullitt Bidg., Phila. 
John M. Harris, Coal Exchange Bldg, Scranton, Pa. 
Frank E. Boyle, Burr Building, Scranton, Pa. 
Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad St., Charleston, S.C. 
Wm. 0. Thompson, 10th St. and Wash. Ave., St. Louis. 
John Moffitt, 59 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 

Ray G. MacDonald, 414-416, 36 La Salle St., Chicago. 
Alexander Stewart, Rock Island, IL 

Edw. W. Werick, 91 Erie Co. Sav. Bank Bldg., Buffalo. 
Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, Minneapolis. 
Nathan R. Park, 28 Cham. of Com., Cincinnati, O. 


8. I. KING (4! Qmane, Thoms 1a)» Logan, Iowa. 
Arthur J. Edwards, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Allyn & Campbell, Tacoma Bldg., Tacoma, Wash. 
Charles P. Levy, Frederick, Md. 

Pipes & Tifft, Cham. of Com., Portland, Ore. 
Melvin A. Hildreth, Fargo, N. D. 

C. C. Chillingworth, 616 Temple Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


MEMORY 


PROF. A. LOISETTE’S 


Assimilative Memory System. 


Serangad Soe for Oat tasvartien. 
Mind-Wanderi s ing Without Notes. 
Indispensable * — ng for examinations. 
PR ce. ye learned in one reading. | 








Cloth bound, wi mm portent and au hh. Price, 
net, $2.50 American, 10s. lish. Post free. Pros- 
a of Educa‘ pery ee 


onal, and Business Men over the world 


sea LORETEE, 27 Pi Ave, New ¥ 
ve., New 
Sold only by publisher, oad b+ Teg 


Pick on Memory 


New edition on Memory and its doctors, Loisette, etc. 
Price, 25 cents. Sent by mail. 
E. Pick, 127 East roth Street, New York. 


KAREZZA 2, 


A bold, brave book, , rights of the 
unborn child, a designed an beers maternity. 

Union Signal: Thousands of women have blessed 
Dr. Stockham for Tokology, 








: — will bless her for 


Karezza. 
Arena: rem erage worth i & weight in gc 


ALICE ST0CKHAM & €..277 MADISON ST. epi ce 
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THE LIVING AGE 


FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL In 1844. 

oe Reproduces without abridgment the ablest articles from the 
—h. sare British periodicals in every department of Literature ; 
TRANSLATIONS from the French, German, Spanish, Italian 
a~and other Continental sources; also, Readings from American 
| Magazines and from New Books. 

Serial and short stories by Leading British Authors and transla- 

tions from the best writers will appear during the year. 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE “AN EPOCH-MAKING STORY.” 

99 | From the French THE LIVING AGE will publish Seri- 
“WITH ALL HER HEART. M. RENE BAZIN. i ally, Seqtaning wi with the Nov. 6th 
issue, a TRANSLATION, made expressly for it, of the above novel, which in its Eeaowt presentation 
in the REVUE DES Deux MonpES, aroused the greatest interest both in France and England. Its lit- 
erary and ethical qualities are so unusual that LEs ANNALES LITTERAIRES ET POLITIQUES described 
it as ‘‘An Epoch- ng Story.’ Published Weekly $6.00 Year. Single Copies 15 cents. 
FREE. New Subscribers for 1898 receive the eight numbers of 1897, containing first instalments of 
“‘With All Her Heart.” Address, THE LIVING AGE CO., P. 0, Box 5206 Boston. 
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as, pa Special d0 day Offer 3 
errmani, 
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in 10 weeks at your own home, | Regular Price, $5.00 





= “a Y THE ROSENTHAL METHOD, the most simple, natural and practical m of 
blished. In use in every —- Europe, and enthusiastically in- 

depot by tho eating stucntere of the world. * Thirty minutes’a day for ten will enable you to read, wane, 
SP’ IAL OFFER. FOR R THIRTY DAYS ONLY, u - b Tooet t of $8.50, we will send 1 complete 
«tt, of Books of the Rosenthal Method for age Study at home (French, Ger- 

man, or se in Correspondence ia which en ston to the puviese of consulting 


jncteding & embershi; 
py Dr. 8. S. Rosenthal, late Pro! late Prof. Uni. of Berlin, author a of ee osentha T'Method, and to free 


correction od $5.00. 
Send us 50 for com of books with membership, and if w ag Ses hy ty eon satisfied, return them 
and we promptly your money. tate language desired. ‘A Revolution in the Study of 


THE DR. ROSENTHAL LANGUAGE OOLLEGE, 484 Central Park West, New York. 
= 2) 








Take on Thirty Days’ Free Trial e.c2°or'the ©” 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a “Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


Reclining Easy Chair or Desk 


From Factory to Family. Li 


CASE CONTAINS 100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 
10 Bars White Woollen Soap. 4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap. 
12 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Tollet Soaps. 


Perfume, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 
df changes in contents desired, write. 


The Soaps at retail would cost . $10.00 
Either Premium is worth . . . $10.00 /@ 
Both if at retail . - « $20.00 


You ag the Premium | Both $10 


AND Pag ol DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in Literary Digest, November 13th and 20th. 


From the New York Observer ;— 

We cheerfully recommend our readers to accept the offer made by the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. of Buf- 
falo, N.Y. Members of the Odserver’s staff have personally tested the Soap made by this Company, and 
they know toe that the extra value in premiums is very generous. 


The Watchman, Boston, says :— 
We have examined the soaps and premiums offered by the Larkin Co. They are alitheysay. A man 
or woman is hard to please, who is not satisfied with such a return for their money, 
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for the HOLI DAYS Club closes Dec. 31. 
a dats, you will be in time to participate in the, present 


low Club price (saving you over one-half), with 
easy payments. 














Last month we made a Christmas suggestion which met with a quick 
response from all sections of the country, and so many applications came in as to entirely exhaust our November 
- / J allotment of the 


Library of 
Universal History. 


Many letters were received inquiring if our low Club price 
for the work would prevail during December. In answer to 
all those we are gratified to announce that we have succeeded 
in arranging for a special limited Holiday Edition, which 
enables us to still place within easy reach of those who act 
promptly this splendid Encyclopedia of historic learning which 
constitutes 


THE ONE Supers Guristmas Girt. 


WHAT THIS GREAT The three great epochs, Ancient History, Medieval History, and Modern History, naturally claim the bg om 
WORK REALLY IS portion of the Library, but Recent History also receives the attentftn its importance and interest demand, and the 

* record of events is brought right down to the present year. The History of Civilization and The Philosophy of 
History are more fully treated than in any other work ever published in thiscountry. The Illustrations, from the work of such great artists 
as Meissonier, De Neuville, and Doré, are numerous and brilliant, marking the turning points of history, and The Historical Maps (there 
are nearly 100 of them) are more abundant and accurate than in any other work, native or foreign. In every one of those vital features 
which constitute a comprehensive, accurate, instructive, and valuable History of the World the Library is simply incomparable. It is the 
Largest, Latest, Best. 


TOPICS OF The Library presents the only authentic history of ‘The Ar- | SEE HOW Alaska is the subject of special treatment, which includes the 
THE DAY menian Massacres,” “The Alaskan Boundary Dis- LATE IT IS history of the gold discoveries in the Klondike 

“ pute,” “The Transvaal Affair,” “‘ The Cuban Revolu- “ and other regions, with a new double-page map in four 
tion,” “The Revolt in Crete,” together with the late history of every impor- colors, from the latest U. S. Government and Canadian surveys and reports 
tant nation, all illustrated and explained with a large number of new portraits, | showing the different routes to the gold fields, with photographic reproductions of 
maps, and diagrams. scenes on the Yukon River. 


WORDS OF PRAISE FROM THOSE WHO HAVE RECEIVED THE WORK. 


a 





Ey 


Pres’t E. Benjamin Andrews, of Brown Uni- | Ex-Pres’t Cleveland writes : Pres’t M. W. Stryker, of Hamilton College, says: 
, awe « Tg: ° ogy ° ely oy ‘ 7 Turse , ert, 7), 
versity, Says: ‘This history will fill an important place among F Se Library of Universal History’ will prove 
“The educational value of the ‘Library of Uni- | publications intended to give wider familiarity of high educational value to many households. 
versal History’ is sure to be very great.”’ with historical literature.’’ 


Rev. Francis W. Greene, Philadelphia, Pa., 
writes ; 


Dr. 8S. G. A. Brown, Shippensburg, Pa., writes: | W. W. Lewis, Moorland, Mich., writes : “ The binding, paper, type, and illustrations are 


“‘My set arrived to-day. 1am more than pleased | ‘‘ The history arrived in good condition. I am beautiful. Ihave never bought anything in my life 
with it. It should be in every home and public delighted with it. I would not sell it for double that I am better pleased with than I am with this 
library in the land.” the cost if I could not get another set.’’ | set of books.”’ 


BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT with the Club a few Sets have been set aside temporarily for “ Digest’’ Readers, but 
APPLICATIONS SHOULD BE SENT IN AT ONCE 


in order to participate in the distribution at the present very low prices. 


controls, for the benefit of its members exclusively, a special limited Holiday Edition of this splendid Library, and is enabled to supply 
OU m4 C LU B the sets (while they last) in three styles of binding at a saving of over 50 per cent. of the regular subscription price, according to 
the style selected, besides affording easy terms of payment. Those who enjoy the historical and biographical articles in the great 
magazines will thoroughly appreciate the superb Library of Universal History, and no teacher, student, member of a historical club, or occasional reader should 
fail to investigate our Clab offer. The demand has been so great for these sets on the extremel , favorable terms offered that the entire edition secured for last 
month has been exhausted, and a special limited edition arranged for, which will be distributed to those who apply during December. It is therefore advisable to write 
at once for full particulars regarding the work, and the Club plan and price. The Club will also send you free an interesting set of specimen pages and illustrations, 
including full-page portraits of Herodotus, Franklin, and President McKinley and his Cabinet, smaller portraits of six great statesmen, also text-page portraits of Queen 
Victoria, Paul Kriiger, General Weyler, Nansen the explorer, with eight reproductions of famous historical scenes, a large folding map of Cuba, a new double-page map 
of Alaska, photographic scenes on the Yukon River, and a chart of the Klondike River and its tributaries. Address all communications to 


McGuure’s Magazine History Gius, 141 East 25TH Street, N. Y. 
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“‘fmay betrue whatsome mensay, ’ 
Irmaun be trueggwhatamen say.” 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
° 


Fvery Lawyer Should Have the... 


Flaw in the Title” 


It is distinctively a Lawyer’s Picture. It should be in the possession of every lawyer 
capable oi appreciating the subtle humor and keen satire, the pathetic and ludicrous 
features of the unique allegorical conception which this picture embodies and most 
forcefully expresses. It will enrich any office or library with that rare charm of true 
art which only great genius can impart to the work of the artist, and will be a never 
stale or wearisome theme of varied and interesting comment. % 2 3% 8 wt 3 Ut 





























‘lhe picture is a very fine line and stipple engraving on steel by that famous engraver, Samuel Hollyer, from the original painting 
of Wm. H. Beard, known as the “ Flaw in the Title.” The following description of the subject was written by an eminent jurist who 
is now a Justice of one of the highest courts in the State of New York. 

_ The quaint conception of the artist which he has so admirably embodied on the canvas might have been styled “A Pre-adamite 
Ejectment Suit”; for the office of imagination would not be carried to too great an extreme of grotesqueness were it to transport our 
ancestors after the Darwinian creed from the realm of prehistoric days, and place them in the midst of our times, and as primcipal actors 
in the tragi-comedy which is now called the administration of justice by form of law. Had Mr. Beard’s prime object been to exhibit the 
antithesis of our earliest putative progenitors in contact with the perfected civilization of their latest developed descendants, his suc- 





cess would have been complete. 


The story told, however, is the old, old tale of the triumph of chicanery over simple-heartedness. 


rences familiar to every practising lawyer. 
in others. 


It is one of the every-day occur- 


It is an incident constantly recurring in. suits: arising from undue and misplaced confidence 


The trial scene which is depicted concerns the title to land, and the artist has chosen the supreme moment in the contest 


when the case is virtually decided, but when the advocate of the defeated party is attempting some last forlorn effort, trying to accus- 


tom himself to the sense of defeat of which he is conscious, but like a brave champion he would still endeavor to avert. 


ment of the subject is artistic and happy. 


The treat- 


It would be a sad portraiture of one of the saddest experiences of actual life were it not for 


the ludicrousness and humor of the whole idea and composition of the piece and incongruities of actors and incidents. 
The scene is one of those old-fashioned country court-rooms, whicn appears to be heavy with the oppressive atmosphere of Iaw. 
The Judge sitting behind his desk wears the stolid look of one accustomed to do his duty without sympathy, as a matter of routine and 


with utter indifference to results. 


He has expressed his views of the case, and against them a learned counsel is in vain attempting to 


prolong the issue. In the foreground and near their advocate stand the unhappy losers, male and female, the very reality of monkey 
distress and half resignation, the latter expression struggling with surprise and an inability to appreciate the full extent of the impend- 


ing calamity. 


Seated at a table and directly opposite the counsel wno has the floor is the lawyer of the victor, in an attitude of easy 


exultation, with a placid look of satisfaction on his countenance, mingled with that peculiar expression of elation which may often be 


seen upon the faces of successful contestants in the forensic arena. 


On the left, and around and behind the counsel’s table, a group of 


spectators and participants are sitting and standing near a window in different attitudes of more or less intelligent observation, some 
of them having the instinct of the coming catastrophe, others in that state of bewilderment which is one of the most amusing and most 
touching exhibitions of those unused to the methods of our modern judicial procedure. 
effective positions balance the picture and constitute the minor figures in the personnel. 


On the right, two court attendants in very 





A FEW EXTRACTS FROM FAVORABLE OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


(From the CHICAGO TIMES.) 


William H. Beard is remarkable in face and fig- 
ure, and as his tastes are cultured in many direc- 
tions outside his studio, he isone of the elect at 
the literary and artistic sanhedrims, He is an 
uncommon man, not being parallel with any of his 
fellows in his art or in his opinions, hence his 
attractiveness to all who listen to his genuine wit 
or look at his original ay vino Without being 
either cynical or bitter inthe least, he is the satirist 
of his generation in his art. His pictures always 
mean something, and thatis higher praise than may 
be supposed, because ‘* He that runneth may read.”’ 
All his pictures are sermons, with the ** Thou art 
the man’’ expressed in very keen emphasis, and 
yet no one is offended if he finds his follies or sins 
set before him in the conduct of a cat, fox, mon- 
key, or bear. : ¢ 

His pictures are so individual, and he is so versa- 
tile, that every one which is sold, and passes into 
retirement and permanent seclusion, gives pain to 
his less fortunate friends. Just now there is gen- 


| 


| 


eral gratification because his popular picture known 
as ‘‘ Flawin the Title’ has been successfully en- 
graved and is for sale generally. 

No sermon could be severer upon the current 
events of the times, and yet it provokesa laugh, so 
droll and so real are the pretentious wretches which 
Mr. Beard has painted, and which the engraver has 
so carefully reproduced forthe public. It ishuman 
nature keyed correctly, and put into beasts, but it 
is rather hard upon the animals. As monkeys are 
not rich in pigments, the picture has lost less than 
one would suppose in its reproduction. If I were 
a reformer of morals, or a member of a home mis- 
sionary society, | should purchase and distribute 
these pictures to the depraved world. 


(From the NEWARK DAILY ADVERTISER.) 

Mr. Beard has a marvellous faculty for depicting 
human sentiment or passion in animal faces. He 
can be faithful to nature and still put any expres- 
sion into the countenance of bird or beast. We 
believe he has never tried his hand at fishes, but to 


him even they are not impossible. He might 
make them talk from canvas. In the preciser 
school of art, the actual portraiture of animals, he 
has achieved successes worthy of Landseer, but he 
likes allegory. His ‘* Susannah and the Elders,”’ 
now in England, is marvellous. A startled swan, 
pure as a snow-flake and as graceful, swims, 
scared and shame-faced, away from the gaze of two 
lecherous old owls who sit gloating upon the bank. 

But without enumerating his works, this particu- 
lar one, ‘‘ Flaw inthe Title,” so happily popular- 
ized in an engraving within the reach of moderate 
means, is the queerest of satires. All the charac- 
ters are monkeys, but they are surrounded not only 
with the forms of civilization but are engaged in 
one of its higher duties—the administration of the 
laws. The picture is at once a sermon, a satire, 
and a lecture on transcendental anatomy, besides 
being so absurdly funny that a loud laugh is its 
first salutation. Anatomists can read it, and law- 
yers can interpret its strange portrayal of phases in 
the human nature of litigants. 





We guarantee satisfaction. ‘To any dissatisfied purchaser his money will be promptly and cheerfully refunded on return of the picture to us at our expense. 


We guarantee the safe delivery, in perfect condition, of every picture sold by us, 


Prices cover expense of delivery. 


SPECIAL PRICES TO “LITERARY DIGEST” READERS 


We have a limited number of first and second proofs on fine India paper. 


These are very choice, being the earliest impressions from the plates on the finest 


of paper, and as the number is strictly limited we can only agree to fill orders in the order in which they are received while our supply lasts, 


One First Proofonindia Paper - = - 
Two “cc “ec sé “ec 
Three“ “ ee ss 


(The regular price of these proofs is $10.00 each. ‘These prices are 
special to Lirerary DiGest readers.) 


to same address, each - 
“i 


$5.00 
4.00 | Two “ 
“ + 3.00 | Three “ " 


One Second ProofonindiaPaper - - - - - 


$3.00 
to same address, each 2.09 
“ce “cc “ “cc “cc 1.50 


“cc “ec 


(The regular price of these proofs is $5.00 each.) 


Having special facilities for framing these pictures, we will frame them suitably in fine, rich frames 
of light or dark oak or maple, or black walnut, or gilt, for five dollars in addition to the price of 


-he picture. Expressage on framed pictures to be paid by purchaser on delivery thereof. .. 


CONCORDIA ART PUBLISHING GOMPANY, 38 Park Row, New York Gity 


We can assure our readers of the honesty and reliability of THE CONCORDIA ART PUBLISHING CO.—Publishers of ‘‘ THe Literary Dicest.” 


Readers of Tue Lirerary DiceEst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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